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THE PROPOSED MAINE LICENSE. 


Goop reasons may exist for the imposition of a tax on 
the non-resident sportsmen in Maine, but they are not dis- 
closed in the argument made by the chief advocate of 
the plan at the meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation in Bangor last week. The thread of reasoning in 
Commissioner Carleton’s rambling address is somewhat 
difficult to follow; there is no presentation of the subject 
leading to the logical conclusion that a non-resident 
license would be advantageous; but the grounds upon 
which he urges the imposition of such a license appear to 
be these: 

First. That the people who come into Maine for their 
vacation yield in the course of a year a revenue of $15,- 
000,000; that this prodigious revenue cannot be main- 
tained unless the game shall be better protected; that the 
Legislature will not make an adequate appropriation, and 
that the only way then to raise the money is to tax the 
visiting sportsmen. 

Second. That the non-resident license system is in 
force in numerous other States, therefore it should be 
adopted by Maine. 

Third. That there is a large amount of illegal game 
killing, and that a license system would provide a warden 
force to suppress it. 

Fourth. That numerous sportsmen now come into the 
State bringing their own supplies, and paying nothing out 
to the Maine people. A license tax would extract at least 
the amount of the license from these visitors for the 
benefit of Maine citizens. 

Fifth. That there are certain non-resident sportsmen 
who would like to see a license system enforced because 
it would decrease the number of visiting hunters and 
there would be more game left for those who did pay the 
license. 

These are the salient points of the argument, which is 
printed in another column; but the chief note of it all is 
money—we want money, we must have money, the visit- 
ing sportsmen have money and must be made to disgorge 
money for us. 

As to the first argument, we have already pointed out 
that if visiting sportsmen and tourists leave $15,000,000 
in Maine in a season, the State can well afford to do its 
own game protection without bleeding the visitors. Mr. 
Oak put the case in a nutshell when he said: 

lf we must have it, let us take honest means to obtain it, and not 
throttle the innocent sportsman and order him to “stand and de- 
liver.” Allow me to suggest a course that is legitimate. Let those 
so zealous for the proposed law, furnish the proofs of their asser- 
tion that $15,000,000 is spent here annually by tourists and sports- 
men, and the same Legislature that has heretofore appropriated 
$25,000 a year for the departmert, on the strength of the statement, 
accompanied by proofs, that four to five million dollars are spent 
here annually, will appropriate double or triple that amount. 

The men composing our legislative bodies are inclined to be 
reasonable and fair in all matters, and sufficiently wise to realize 


that a $75,000 annual expense to maintain a $15,000,000 annual in- 
come is a mere bagatelle. 


Even if this estimate of $15,000,000 be an exaggeration 
by Mr. Carleton, in order to magnify the importance of 
his office, and if we throw off say $10,000,000 and call. the 
revenue $5,000,000, still under these circumstances it would 
be business policy for the Legislature of Maine to appro- 
priate all the funds necessary to secure the most perfect 
attainable protection of the game. It would be money 
well invested. 

Mr. Carleton makes much of the fact that the non- 
resident license system is in force in many other States, 
citing among them Arkansas, Missouri, Delaware and the 
Canadian Provinces; but as to these, either he himself 
has no clear understanding of their bearing on the Maine 
question, or else he designs by making an impressive 
catalogue to gain support for his contention by the sheer 
weight of the list. Of what conceivable value as a guide 
to Maine can be the example of Arkansas, for instance, 
whose non-resident license provision is directed against 
professional hunters who follow hunting as an avocation, 
and is in effect employed chiefly for purposes of black- 
mail by various county authorities? The Maine non-ex- 
port law now covers the market-hunting phase. Or the 
Missouri law, which absolutely forbids hunting by non- 
residents? How does that serve as a guide to Maine, 
whose desire is to attract sportsmen? Or the Delaware 
law, which is not a game protective measure, but a 
relic of the petty sectionalism of old times? Or the 
Canadian Provincial laws, which set up barriers against 
Americans as aliens? Is Maine so close to Canada that 


its citizens are emulous of being ranked as Canadians 
when it comes to treating citizens of the United States as 
foreigners? 

In support of his argument that the licenses should be 
imposed to provide a warden force to suppress the large 
amount of illegal killing, Mr. Carleton avers than in 1901 
the number of deer illegally killed was very large, “many 
estimate them among the thousands,” and that there were 
ninety-six moose illegally killed. To end this carnival of 
lawlessness, the Commissioner would tax all visiting 
sportsmen to provide funds for.more wardens. If the 
unlawful killing of deer and moose is as free as he has 
pictured, and there reigns in the Maine woods such im- 
munity as to encourage the poachers to this extent, it is 
manifest that the urgent demands of the hour is not for a 
non-resident license tax, but for a reorganization of the 
Fish and Game Commission. 

A special grievance for which Commissioner Carleton 
thinks the license would be a remedy is the coming into 
the State of sportsmen—Western sportsmen in particular 
—who bring into Maine their own supplies, including 
“potatoes and baked bread, and who leave scarcely a dol- 
lar among our people. Are we any losers thereby?” he 
plaintively asks, and then adds, “If a small license fee— 
say of $20—would keep them away, then in Heaven’s name 
let us have a license fee.” 

Now that is a sentiment of which a public official of 
any State in the Union might well be ashamed. How long 
since has it become a crime for the sportsman to outfit at 
home and pack his provisions into those distant parts 
which he has chosen for his hunting country? Have the 
people of Maine become so greedy and avaricious and 
clutching and grasping that with an income of $15,000,000 
in a year from the visiting sportsmen they begrudge this 
party the paltry price of a few potatoes eaten in camp? 
We do not believe it. We do not believe that Commis- 
sioner Carleton truly represents Maine people when he 
makes them out to be so niggardly as all this. “Are we 
any losers thereby?” Yes, the people of Maine unques- 
tionably did lose the price of the potatoes, but we trust 
they have not yet altogether become so mercenary toward 
sportsmen as to have lost what is worth more than the 
price of a few potatoes, the spirit of welcome to their 
grand old woods, a welcome even to the sportsman who 
has to economize and plan and contrive to make the 
ends meet. 

Now there are very many such sportsmen. Visitors to 
the Maine woods are not all of the Ziegler type, who can 
fit out a caravan and retain a retinue of guides, and by 
lavish expenditures buy them and own them body and 
soul, and all the game in sight along with them. There 
is, of course, a multitude of sportsmen who are of the 
class cited by Mr. Carleton as willing to pay a license fee 
to make Maine hunting more exclusive; and such men 
would willingly have a good stiff tax imposed that would 
keep at home the great majority of deer and moose 
hunters. But this is not the class whose wishes and 
tendencies should dominate official actions; nor are they 
the ones whose influence should prevail with a game com- 
mission. The time may come in this country when hunt- 
ing will be exclusively the expensive privilege of the 
rich, but we ought all of us to trust and to labor that that 
day may be yet far distant; and the endeavor and aim of 
those who are charged with the administration of game 
protection should be to postpone such a time as far as 
possible and not to hasten it. 

To the multitude of workers who make up the great 
mass of society, a vacation is an actual necessity; and of 
all vacations the one spent in the woods is the most re- 
freshing and upbuilding. The expenses involved in an 
outing are at the best considerable, and it often means a 
deal of planning and contriving to provide them. The 
actual effect of Commissioner Carleton’s “small license 
fee—say $20,” would in innumerable cases put the project 
of a trip to the Maine woods out of the question. The 
system might yield the money which the Commissioner 
appears to think justifies the end, but it certainly would 
be a great hardship on the very people who stand most in 
need of a breath of the Maine woods. 








The North American Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation will convene in Burlington, Vt., on Wednesday 
of next week, Jan. 22, and the Vermont Fish and Game 
League will attend the Association banquet on Thursday 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


NortHING shows more clearly how entirely modern views 
of sport are founded on sentiment and custom than the 
widely differing ideas held about it in different parts of 
the world. Even the signification of the word is unfixed. 
Originally it seems to have meant to take pleasure in 
some active way. In America in the early days of the 
last century a sportsman was a professional gambler. 
Then a competition of some kind, especially one on which 
money was staked. Even to-day the New York tough 
speaking of himself as a “dead game sport,” means that 
he gets drunk, gambles, is ready—if necessary from his 
point of view—to commit murder. People who bet on 
horse races, play poker and sometimes drink to excess, are 
apt rather proudly to call themselves “sporty.” 

But in these modern days sport, sportsman and sports- 
manship have a somewhat different meaning from any of 
these, and refer chiefly to outdoor recreations, such as 
shooting, fishing, yachting, mountain climbing and canoe- 
ing, conducted in the best and most approved fashion, and 
after methods which call forth the more manly and 
higher qualities of the men and women who indulge in 
them. 

With the primitive man, sport, as we use the term, did 
not exist. He killed game or fish in order to support 
life. The killing was his business, not his pleasure. It 
was work, not play. If he journeyed from one point to 
another, he wished to cover the ground between them 
as speedily as possible. Sport is an outgrowth of civiliza- 
tion—even of modern civilization—though the lust for 
blood, and the killing merely for the sake of killing, has 
always existed and still exists. 

In this country the sports of the field at first were 
practiced chiefly in the Southern States, partly because the 
settlers there were more pleasure loving than the stern 
Puritans who settled in New England, and partly because 
the mild climate during the season when agricultural 
pursuits could not be carried on fostered the indulgence 
in shooting, fox hunting and fishing. 

On the Continent, in Britain and in the United States, 
how different the definitions of this word. The Belgian 
or the Frenchman shoots larks, and other little birds, and 
proudly terms this “le sport’; the British wildfowler 
shoots at night, and in wild weather sculls his punt up 
close to the raft of sleeping ducks, and then turns loose 
his cannon on them and proudly gathers the slain and 
shoots over such cripples as he can find; the New Eng- 
land fox hunter, lying in wait behind a stone wall or in a 
fence corner, shoots with a shotgun the fox which plays 
before his hounds; the Southern sportsman in headlong 
pursuit follows on horseback the pack that presses closely 
on Reynard’s heels. Are all these forms of recreation 
sport? Is any one of them? This must largely bea 
matter of custom, education, opinion. The Briton sneers 
as he speaks of the Frenqghman’s game; the American 
thinks the British punt shooter a murderer; contempt too 
deep for words is felt by the Southern fox hunter for him 
of the North. 





A LONG ISLAND DEER PARK. 


SENATOR McKinney has introduced in the Senate of the 
New York Legislature a measure to put into effect a plan 
originally proposed in these columns, the establishment 
of a State game preserve on Long Island. The bill 
provides that the Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
shall acquire for the State a tract of not less than 5,000 
acres in the territory embraced in the towns of Islip, 
Smithtown, Brookhaven, Riverhead and Southampton, and 
shall establish this as a State park for the preservation of 
the forests and the protection and breeding of deer and 
wild game. 

This plan, if put into effect, will provide a refuge for 
the Long Island deer, and will secure the grateful reten- 
tion of a bit of wild life near New York. Mr. McKinney 
should have cordial support. The park is an actual neces- 
sity if we are to have any of the wild conditions of Long 
Island preserved. Once secure in this refuge, the deer 
supply will multiply at such a rate as to afford material 
for stocking the hunting grounds of the State, and for 
this reason the text of the bill which provides that “such 
park shall forever be reserved and ‘maintained for the 
free use of all the people, and no game shall be taken 
therein,” might wisely he so amended as to permit the 
taking of live game. by the Game Commission for remoyal 
to the other forest preserves belonging to the State. 
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Che Sportsman Tourist, 
omnia 
Aunt Hannah at Home. 


Arter the solemn and depressing air of the black forest 
the light and life of the open hardwood growth seemed 
doubly grateful, though the frost still clung to the leaves 
and made difficult still-hunting in the open beech woods. 
I was not out for meat, however, but rather in search of 
rest by way of a day’s easy-going on the ridge. 

Four days in the “blow-down” after the elusive bull 
moose had about worn out my hot desire for moose 
meat. During those four days we had seen eleven moose, 
counting them regardless of age and sex. Only two of 
these were desirable bulls, but neither of them offered 
anything like a possible shot. Another was a small 
horned three-year-old, which I declined to make my 
choice, preferring to wait for a shot at a big bull. The 
moose we had seen had given us plenty of diversion, and 
what we saw and learned was worth the long hours’ hard 
trailing and the exhaustive labor in the blow-down, the 
cedar swamps and the boggy ash swales. 

Among other things we learned was the call the cow 
moose gives when separated from her calf. Still more 
interesting was the cry of the youngster when mamma 
had gone away and left him alone confronted by. two big 
male humans. 

The latter cry we had practiced, also the mother’s call, 
so that my hunting companion, who can imitate or call 
almost any animal or bird in the North Woods, was 
able on several occasions to so confuse the young moose 
that they would run directly from their anxious parent 
and to cause the old moose to give voice to loud and 
sclicitous calls, all of which was carefully noted and 
stored away for future use. 

On the ridge the ripened beech nuts were attracting 
such an array oi interesting birds and animals that a day 
among them was better than reading volumes by the best 
aor about our feathered and furred neighbors of the 
orest, 

The birds'and small four-footed folks seemed grateful 
for the warm sunshine, and there was already considera- 
ble noise and motion in the trees and among the dry 
leaves, where the beechnuts had fallen. I was casting 
about for a comfortable seat where I might sit a few 
hours and watch the gathering of the harvest. Birch 
buds and beechnuts were plentiful, and just beyond, in 
the edge of the black growth, spruce buds were to be 
gathered. Half a dozen dead snags nearby were crowded 
with sundry succulent worms and toothsome bugs, which 
were an attraction for the hungry woodpecker folk. 

Having found the right spot I was about to climb up 
to an inviting seat on the leaning fork of a yellow birch, 
when I heard hasty footsteps in the leaves behind me, 
and then the crack of a dry limb, broken, it seemed, be- 
neath the weight of a careless hunter. I turned, and 
there, 60 yards away, just outside the edge of the black 
growth, stood an immense moose. Instinctively the rifle 
was raised, and the white jack sight sought and steadied 
down on the broad foreshoulder of the great animal. 
Firm and easy the rifle covered the game, and the hunt 
was practically finished. I had time to think it over, 
and the train of thought was somewhat like this: “It’s 
too easy; a shame to take such a shot; isn’t it unsports- 
manlike to ‘slam’ him without some warning? But then 
I’ve hunted hard and faithfully for five days, and I’ve re- 
fused to shoot twice because the moose were not up to 
the caliber I needed. Now that the goddess of the hunt 
has sent this noble quarry to me what awful fate might 
be mine if I refused it.” Then I thought how easy it 
would be to “jumper” out a moose from here—not a 
tree to cut nor a yard of woods to be swamped—it was 
like driving him into the camp yard. It was too easy 
indeed. 

All this time—thirty seconds—the moose was standing 
partially concealed by a combination of birch and maple 
trees, browsing on a tall winter beach bush. The height 
of the nose from the ground made me conclude that it 
must have been the largest moose that ever indiscreetly 
came out of the blow-down to browse in the glare of the 
sun on an open ridge. 

I waited to see his magnificent antlers. One step 
forward would disclose them, and I was determined to 
feast my eyes on his magnificent proportions before the 
final shot. I was coolly watching him through my Ly- 
man receiver sight, both eyes open and the white bead 
was still resting steadily on the chosen fatal spot. One 
step forward and all would be over. He was moving. 
With sighting eye close to the rifle, a firm grasp and a 
pressure on the trigger steady and cumulative. I waited 
but a second, and then I saw plainly that the head of 
my moose was as hornless as a July jackrabbit. Down 
went rifle, hammer, heart and hopes. I recovered 
quickly. She was a magnificent cow, and here was a 
good opportunity to watch her and, perchance, learn 
something of moose habits. 

As she stepped around briskly, nipping small limbs 
from the winter beach, she took no apparent precautions 
as to noise, nor did she seem to be on the alert, as are the 
deer, caribou and bull moose when feeding. This may 
or may not have been due to the fact that she had been 
on this range and had lived unmolested all her life. 
For hours at a time I have watched caribou on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Katahdin as they pawed away the snow and 
fed on the tender mosses that grow there, and they ap- 
parently relaxed all vigilance while feeding there. In the 
lowlands the caribou have, in most cases, been in a 
hurry to reach some distant point. On only one occa- 
sion have I been able to watch a caribou feeding in the 
lowlands. Some of the cow moose we saw this fall were 
instantly alarmed and ran like frightened rabbits; others 
went away slowly and in a more dignified manner. 

I at once determined to make the most of this op- 
portunity. A minute later I found that another combina- 
tion of trees’screened the cow, and I began the tortuous 
work of creeping nearer to her. The leaves were still 
crisp and noisy, and under them were twigs and dry 
limbs waiting to cry out a warning. 

Siowly and with infinite care the moccasined foot was 

in the leaves, and if a twig was felt a new place 
had to be tri Sometinies it took a full minutes (0 go 








'.a yard. It took ten minutes to work over to the open 


space, where I expected to see the cow. When that spot 
was gained, no cow was visible. She had apparent 
taken alarm and silently slipped away in the black gro 
near at hand. In my disappointment all vigilance was 
relaxed, and with little hopes of detaining the cow or 
getting another glimpse of her, I gave the call we had 
heard the calves give when seeking their mother. 

This cry resembled no other sound I have heard in the 
woods. It is an explosive, and is somewhat like the bark 
a large dog gives when suddenly alarmed. Written, it 
would be something like “Bouah!” and the calf gives it 
three times in quick succession, and after a brief pause 
adds another more emphatic “Bwah!” 

In this bark, however, there is much expression, and 
we could usually detect the fear and anxiety of the cali 
and then note the reassuring or impatient reply of the 
mother. The sounds the cow gave voice to were never 
harsh or unmusical, though in the call to her young 
there was. none of the seductive melody heard in her 
long-drawn-out love song early in October. 

As I uttered the last note or bark in my attempt to 
imitate the distressed call of the calf, I saw the cow lying 
in a small depression not 30 feet away. As she heard 
my cry she paid me the very flattering tribute of merely 
laying back one ear and continuing to chew her cud 
much as a barnyard bossie would do. 

I instantly stood stock still, so did my heart. My stalk 
had been alarmingly successful. She might have heard 
my heart thump when it again resumed its functions. 
Lying with her back and foreshoulders toward me, she 
was so foreshortened that I first took her to be a calf or 
a yearling, but the gray along her ridge pole showed her 
tc be a grown-up lady, and not a small one either. A 
small dead juniper tree was directly between me and 
her eye. 

Standing perfectly still, I watched her for a full min- 
ute, then she moved her head forward a few inches, as if 
to change her range of vision, and her eye was full on 
me. Believing that the slightest movement on my part 
would start her wildly leaping from her bed, I froze in 
my tracks. It seemed a full minute before she looked 
away, and my desire to relax was irresistible. I enjoyed 
a brief respite before the cow again turned her head and 
again looked long and steadily at me. She seemed to 
be wondering how that stump came there, and trying to 
recall whether it had been there when she laid down. 

It was the gress: “Maybe Injun; maybe stump;” and 
her conclusion seemed to be, “Guess stump.” That ended 
her observation for the time, and I slowly and painfully 
worked back a yard and sat down on a small log. 

It is my belief that deer and moose are deficient in the 
discrimination of colors. On several occasions J have 
sat and watched deer, and have had them stare steadily 
at me at short range, and never detect me or realize the 
supposed danger of the proximity of man. On these 
occasions I have worn a mackinaw coat of fearful and 
wonderful pattern and color scheme. The colors are 
chiefly yellow, red, blue and gray, plentifully interspersed 
with fir balsam gum, ashes, clay and other honest stains 
incidental to life near to nature and the earth. True, 
these colors are all of the autumn woods, the sky and the 
trees, but nothing but reckless man could have made 
such a blending of colors or lack of blending colors as 
there is in that mackinaw suit. But that cow moose laid 
there calmly chewing her fine-cut, and surveyed that 
coat, and finally guessed it was a stump. She was not 
exceptionally stupid, for other moose, deer and various 
small animals, and even a few birds, have done the same. 
the animals seeming to rely on motion or scent to tell 
them of danger. 

They all note smoke quickly, and are uniformly 
alarmed at the thinnest puff. I found, however, that 
black mittens were at once looked on with suspicion. 

Just what sort of a stump that moose figured it out to 
be will probably remain a secret locked in her bosom. 
Possibly the cedar chips and spruce spills in my whiskers 
aided the illusion, though it was an unconscious decep- 
tion. 

After being seated, I underwent another brief careless 
scrutiny, and stood the ordeal better. Watch in hand, I 
timed the cow’s chews, and noted that she cut her spear- 
head seventy-three chews per minutes. This information 
is given freely to science. Sometime I hope to make 
other observations for comparison. She may have been 
nervous, and consequently masticating over-hastily. 

Aunt Hanna lay basking in the warm sunlight only 
a few minutes before she was discovered by the inevita- 
bie red squirred. He was as much exercised over his 
discovery as if she was the first cow moose ever seen on 
the range, a 

“Hey, fellers!” he screamed, “come and see what’s eat- 
in’ all the beechnuts! Br-r-rr-rrrr-chut-chut-chut, quee, 
quee, quee!” and with unparalleled impudence he leaped 
on the juniper tree above the moose’s head and began 
heaping epithets on her. Auntie never noticed him, and 
after a few minutes, he left off and began his labors of 
hiding beechnuts where he would probably never find 
them. 

In a few seconds he worked over where he saw me, 
and he seemed to choke with rage. He started to scream, 
but gulped it down, leaped on a projecting limb and 
pressed his right hand over his heart to stop its thump- 
ing while he listened so intently that he must have heard 
my limited ticket expiring. Then he sat up and pressed 
beth hands on his chest and listened again. Satisfied that 
I was making all the noise in the woods, he swelled his 
cheeks in anger, while his eyes flashed vengeance. First 
he patted softly on the limb with his forefeet, then more 
emphatically with his hindfeet, and then did a hornpipe 
with all four feet, all the while chittering and gnashing 
his teeth and making as much noise as a steam sawmill. 

“Here’s the cr-r-reature who stole all the beechnuts 
on the ridge,” he shrieked wildly, “come on, boys, let’s 
skin ’im and eat ’im alive.” : ; 

That was what he had threatened to do with Auntie, 
and emulating her dignified example, I sat still and let 
the bloodthirsty monster wear out his rage, 

The cow paid not the slightest attention to all this row, 
but went on in her silent rumination. 

When the red. pirate had gone away, a gorby (Canada 
jay), soft of voice and sad-eyed, came down and perched 
near the moose, and after looking us both over, whistled 


softly, but gave no word of warning to the moose; no 
sign of encouragement to me. Then he flew silently 
—? toward the black forest. 

ot so with his quarrelsome blue playmate, who flew 
over, wheeled and came down with noisy flutter and 
alighted with ostention about four feet above my eyes. 
Good-by, peaceful scene, was my conclusion. 

The bluejay sat eyeing me sharply for a minute, his 
crest erect and aggressive. Then he smoothed down his 
war bonnet and settled his feathers and smiled in a 
friendly way, as if to say, “Now, old chap, let’s be 
friends.” 

I sat potieety quiet. This passive attitude he received 
as aneftrontery. After fidgeting for a moment, he looked 
at the moose, then at me. is war bonnet was again 
erected, feathers fluffed up, and an air of battle pervaded 
the scene, 

“Cheeay! Assassin! Murderer and robber of birds’ 
nests. I'll pick you to a frazzle in two seconds. D’ye 
hear me?” 

This was too much. Aunt Hannah stopped chewing 
her spearhead and looked about inquiringly for a mo- 
ment, then, after a glance at the jay thet plainly said, 
“Imbecile bird,” resumed her siesta. 

“T’ll bring my gang, and we’ll do you up in two rounds! 
Cheeay, yeeay!” and over the treetops he fluttered, only 
to forget us the moment he saw another opportunity for 
a quarrel. 

After a monotonous period of waiting, I decided to 
have some action. A mild shuffling in the leaves failed to 
attract the moose’s attention. Taking a small dry limb, 
I broke it with a sharp snap. The cow’s left ear went 
back. Another break; right ear back; third break, chew- 
ing ceased. 

The cow turned her head toward the black growth, put 


-both her ears forward and gazed intently into the gloomy 


depths. Presently she resumed her former attitude and 
ruminations. Two minutes I waited, casting about for 
some method of arousing the moose from her reverie 
without alarming her. 

Suddenly she made a great leap forward, clearing 
about 10 feet at a bound, and coming directly toward me. 
Then I, too, made a great leap, but not forward. Re- 
treating quickly, I found my inclination was to raise the 
hammer of my rifle. The cow stopped within 20 feet of 
me and looked me over. At first she took me for a 
lumber camp hunter, and had visions of her parts deco- 
rating the interior of a lumber camp pork barrel. A 
second glance must have showed her that I lacked that 
sleek, well-groomed appearance that lumber camp hunt- 
ers affect. Then she got angry. The hair on her neck 
bristled and stood on end; so did mine. Her eyes were 
wide and staring; so were mine. Her heart was beating 
violently; mine too. Her manner plainly said, “Young 
feller, I can kick the wadding out of you, and for two 
bites of moosewood bark I’d do it, too.” 

My outward attitude was, “Old cow, I could throw you 
on your back in two seconds, and if it wasn’t for your 
lacking horns I’d carry you down the bark road on my 
shoulders.” 

It was a game of pure bluff. The moose turned her 
head toward the black growth; I followed her gaze, but 
could see nothing there. She took a quick step toward 
me, and things were looking bad. To have retreated 
further would have been to have left the only good 
climbing tree I could find, beside it might have meant 
ignominious flight, and possible pursuit, and there was 
real danger in that. 

I decided to open conversation with her to try my 
powers of persuasion. “Where are you going?” I asked 
in a voice that I did not recognize. Perhaps I would 
have added, “my pretty maid,” but my throat was too 
dry for further utterance. I wanted to telephone Mr. 
Carleton to come and get his cow before she got into 
trouble. 

The moose stopped at the first word, turned her.head 
disdainfully aside, but watched me narrowly with one red 
and gleaming eye. She walked slowly away a dozen 
paces, and my heart came back into my chest with a 
thump. When she stepped on the dry leaves she made 
scarcely a sound. Her movements were a revelation in 
still-hunting. She stepped over every limb and twig, 
never a sound from her as she moved quickly but grace- 
fully and silently, away. She stopped and stood for 
scme seconds about 35 yards away, and presented a most 
magnificent sight. I cannot describe her. Take Carl 
Rungius’ “Alert,” remove antlers and bell, substitute 
light, hardwood growth for the more sombre background, 
and you have her. Tall of withers, magnificent pro- 
portions, head high in the air, and power, freedom and 
fearlessness in every curve. Her long back and heavy 
shoulders were superbly moulded, her rounded buttocks 
as fair of line as a racing yacht. Built for speed, and 
power, and yet how gracefully and quickly she could 
move, with none of that knock-kneed, wobbly look the 
captive moose all appear to have. She was a thorough- 
bred, and seemed to realize it. I wanted my camera, and 
felt like bending the rifle around a tree. 

The cow moved away, circling toward the black growth 
noiselessly, never failing to watch me closely, yet there 
was no apparent fear, no precipitate flight. ear the 
edge of the black growth I stopped her with a call. Then 
I tried a call for the calf, which I hoped to bring out into 
the open growth, but he was too wise and made no re- 
ply. At this call the cow seemed to waver for a moment, 
looking back at me, then she plunged into the gloomy 
woods, and I heard a great crashing as she heedlessly 
forced her way through the forest, breaking great dead 
limbs and snags in her flight. ; 

Quarter of a mile away, her trail showed where she 
had been joined by the calf, and together they were 
traveling in a long, swinging trot southward toward the 
safety of the blow-down. 

At this season (early part of November), the cow 
moose and bulls were not likely to be found together. 
The cows with their calves were ranging in the open, 
while the bulls stayed close to or actually inside the 
blow-down. I saw two bulls together on Nov. 1, and 
found where both of them had been rubbing their horns 


‘on small fir trees. vena tami de tock 
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fir, and some of the scratches on the tree were nearly 
10 feet from the 

A word about the blow-down: - A few years-ago a 
hurricane swept over that section of Maine designated 
on the map as “2, Ratige 7.” From a point near the 
east side of the East Branch of the Penobscot: River, near 
Deer Island, five miles above Grindstone Falls, to. a 
poms five miles directly east the hurricane cut a swath 
rom three-quarters of a mile to a mile and a half. wide. 

The great destruction wrought by the storm can only 
be realized by viewing the scene. But if you want to see 
it, my advice would be to charter a balloon.. The main 
blow-down is fringed on either side by minor blow- 
downs, w are calculated to deceive the unwary 
hunter and lure him on to the greater hardship of the 
main jungle. Trees, large and small, are laid in great 
tangled masses, and interwoven with them are saplings 
nad second growth poplars and birches, and an under- 
growth of briers and vines. Here all the game, large 
and small, that inhabit the Mainé woods, are to be 
found, but don’t go there hunting for them..- 

. Frank E. Wo re. 


= Game and Hunting in Merry 


Ir is yet early spring, but here im Taunton Vale, in 
the south ef England, the hawthorn hedges, crowned with 
fragrant bloom, are white as banks of snow in sunshine. 
So closely are the branches interwoven that the song 
birds can hardly find a nesting place among them, but 
yet from many a little opening come the twitterings of 
the babes in the nest, while high up in the cloudless sky 
the lark pours out his wondrous melody, and the gold- 
finch is singing blithely among the willows on the banks 
of Tone. The primrose and daisies nestle close against 
the hedge, and cover all its base with color; filling the 
air with delicate perfume; and the buttercups are here, 
too, with their gleam of gold, and on the lower ground 
beside the water the’ Canterbury bells and the lilies of 
the valley. Here in this opening through the hedge the 
hares and rabbits gd in and out from grain field to 
meadow, and the fox’s cub is now peeping out, but 
seeing me, draws back his pointed nose and ruas off 
to his burrow urder the hill. Everywhere is melody 

- and perfume—the air vibrates with bird songs, and the 
green fields are dotted over with grazing sheep. Down 
yonder by the brook, where the trout are leaping from 
the water after the cloud of many-colored flies that 
hover it, a pathway leads on to the little wayside inn, 
where I have spent many happy evenings listening to 
the keeper’s tales of midnight adventures with poachers 
on the great preserves. On the stilé that crosses the 
hedge, under the shade of the great elms, sit two lovers 
—he is only a shepherd lad and she a dairy maid, but 
both seem quite as happy as any lord and. lady in all 
the realm of merry England; and why should they not 
be? Do wealth. and titles bring happiness, or coronets 
heal broken hearts? No, verily; it is youth and love 
and ruddy health, with all our dreams of future pleasures 
yet before us in their unclouded beattty—they may all 
pass away like the glories of the morning, and disap- 
pointment darken all the years to come; but the shep- 
herd lad on the stile beside his sweetheart is happier 
than a king. There is a loud whirr of wings in the air 
above me; it is only the flight of a golden pheasant from 
the open fields, where he has been feeding, to the great 
fir woods of the game preserve. But here in this hazel 
thicket is a dead | hare, caught in a gin, ahd yonder, 
under the hedge, among the ferns, I caught a glimpse 
a moment ago of thé brown velvet of a game-keeper’s 
sleeve. He is watching for the poacher to come to get 
the hare. I pass on down the hedge, book in hand, and 
he take$ no notice; he knows me well, and-has told me 
many a story of eipsy poachers, qver a bottle of ale, at 
the wayside inn. But yonder comes a great, slouching, 
ragged ruffian, peering uneasily from side te side. He 
cannot see me, for I have stepped behind a gonse bush 
all ablaze with golden bloom. He creeps on slowly 
toward the gin; now he sees the dead hare in the trap 
and seizes it, and the under-keeper, gun in hand, bounds 
from his hiding place, and the culprit, cowed and unre- 
sisting, is led away to stand his trial before the. squire 
and then serve out the sentence that is sure to follow in 
the county jail. 
* + * * * * . “ 
No other country in the world possesses game birds 

and animals of the chase in such abundance as England. 
Stags, fallow deer, otters, foxes, hares and rabbits abound 
everywhere, and, notwithstanding the fact that they have 
been hunted for a thousand years and more, so carefully 
have they been ‘protected by the sporting gentry that 
their numbers appear to increase rather than to become 
diminished. Fine packs of stag, otter, fox and beagle 
hounds are kept in every county, not to mention harriers, 
pointers, setters, spaniels, greyhounds, and the many 
different breeds of terriers, and other hunting dogs. 
Legislative protection, together with the systematic and 
scientific methods employed in the rearing and preserva- 
tion of game, have always kept England well supplied 
with game birds and animals of the chase, which the 
aristocratic sportsman loves to shoot in the coverts, or 
follow on spirited hunter over meadow and moorland, 
leaping gates, hedges, dykes and streams with a reckless 
disregard of 


danger that would amaze the rough riders - 


of the West. And the ladies, too, join in the mad race 
with equal zest and courage, and at the inspiring cry 
of “Tally-ho!” or “Hark away!” urge on their hunters 
over every thing that bars the way, and are quite often 
the first qa at the death. It takes fifty-two hounds to 
make.a pack in England. Then, too, the great preserves 
are filled peed cpr arenes grouse and woodcock, upon 
which the noble sportsmen love to turn their guns 
during the shooting season. The s are loaded and 
handed te them by the keepers, _are fired so ss 

ing 


birds. These_are all collected by the keepers, and those 






that he must either let them alone or give up the land. 
The right to carry a gun in E costs a man a half 


‘ Rend. and to kill game with it adds four pounds more. 


-game-keepers are true and trusty, and perfectly 
familiar with the haunts and habits of ‘every wild animal 


-on-the preserves. _They know where the she fox has her 


burrow, and the pheasant her nest, and they wage un- 
ceasing war against all crows and. magpies, which eat 
the eggs, and weasels, stoats and polecats, which de- 
stroy the young of hares, rabbits and all game birds. 
Owls, too, are fond of all the young things under the 
keeper’s care; and he sets steel traps on the tops of poles, 
where these birds of the darkness are almost sure to 
alight, and as the trap is of circular form, and covers 
over the top of the post, it is not noticed, and many 
are taken in this way and nailed with other depre- 
dators in the keeper’s museum. The domestic cat is 
an incorrigible. poacher, and is shot by the keepers when- 
ever found trespassing on the presérves. oxes also 
destroy a great deal of game; but their depredations must 
be endured ‘with patience, as they are far too valuable 
to the gentlemen’of the hunt, to be in any way molested, 
and they are indeed always most carefully protected by 
the game-keeper and his assistants. 

If the poultfy of the tenant farmer is carried off by 
foxes, it is always paid for by the members of the hunt. 
The pheasant is the most beautiful -atid highly prized of 
all the game birds of Great Britain; was originally a 
native of the banks. of the River Phasis, in Asia Minor, 
was brought to Europe by the Greeks, and introduced 
into Erigland by the Romans; ‘arid though countless gen- 
erations. of these splendid birds have been bred in avia- 
ries, they have ne¥er been domesticated, and if given 
a chance of liberty gladly fly away to the woods and 
coverts. The hen pheasatit is'a poor mother, and rarely 
rears a fair-sized brood from the ‘fifteen or eighteen eggs 
she lays in April. These'are of a uniform olive-brown 
color, and nearly spherical in shape. Any one finding 
a pheasant’s nest and reporting it to the keeper re- 
ceives from him a shilling; ane all the eggs that are 
fcund are hatched under domestic hens of some of the 
smaller breeds; and for this purpose_all the broody ones 
that can be had among the neighboring farmers are 
brought up and kept in aviaries, ready to be set on 
pheasants’ eggs. The hens are set in coops in the open 
fields, little walks being always left. between the rows, 
and branches of yew. and fir trees spread around them on 
the ground, for thé. young birds to shelter under. 

These are fed on rabbit meat, boiled with eggs, and 
meal, and when wéaned are almost tamed, but soon be- 
come quite wild and fly-away to the preserves and 
coverts. Sometinies pure white pheasants are seen, and 
are remarkably beautiful birds; but no effort has ever 
been made, I believe, to breed them true to color. The 
largest pheasantry in the world: is the property of King 
Edward VII. at Sandringham, where from 500 to 600 
hens are kept in the most perfect and costly aviaries ever 
built in any country. 

Pheasants roost at night in trees, and crow not unlike 
the young male chicken. They fly with great rapidity, 
but cannot prolong their flight to: any great distance; 
and while many may be lost to the lord~of the manor 
by flying away to some neighboring preserve, he will 
probably gain as many in return from other-owners. The 
gipsies that wander everwhere up and. dowm the green 
secluded lanes of England, are the mogt inveterate poach- 
ers in the kingdom. They, are qtiife’4s well skilled in 
woodcraft and forest lore as the most experienced and 
observing keeper, and are successful, bo!d and cunning. 
They can closely imitate the cry of any animal, and are 
experts in the making of traps and the setting of wires; 
they know how to cover a hedgehog ovegwith clay and 
thus escape annoyance from his spines, and then bake 
him in an oven on the hot coals of their camp-fires. 
When out at night on poaching expeditions they are gen- 
erally accompanied by lurchers—cross-bred dogs re- 
sembling a mongrel greyhound, having pricked ears, a 
shaggy coat and usually of a yellowish white color. They 
are very fleet and always hunt in silence; they are thor- 
oughly trained, will immediately conceal themselves on 
the approach of a stranger, and are excellent retrievers, 
carrying every hare and rabbit they may catch to their 
master, and laying it down at his feet. Rabbits are 
caught by poachers by spreading nets before their bur- 
rows, then the lurchers are sent out to drive them in; 
many becoming entangled in the meshes of the net are 
taken before they can extricate themselves and escape. 
Hares are frequently captured in the same way, only 
the nets are then stretched before the gates and gaps in 
the hedges, and as a hare will weigh from 10 to 14 
pounds, and is of excellent flavor, it is more sought 
after by poachers than any other animal on the preserves. 

These trespassers when out on their raids at night keep 
out scouts and sentinels, to watch the keepers, and give 
warning of their approach. The danger signal—always 
agreed upon among themselves before setting out—may 
be the closely imitated cry of some night bird, the bark- 
ing of a fox or the bleating of a lamb. When discov- 
ered by the keepers, and unable to escape by flight, they 
try to conceal themselves behind hedges, at the bottom 
of ditches, or among the thick foliage of some evergreen 
tree. Sometimes, however, desperate battles are fought, 
and they are either killed or kill the keepers. 
* ‘« * * * * * + 

I was sitting: in the little parlor of the wayside inn 
one. evening, talking to John Hunter, head keeper to 
Lord Talbot, of Castle Tone, County Somerset. “And 
so you are going over seas to teach in America,” he 
said. “Well, I am sorry that we are to lose you here. I 
heard his lordship say after he came back from the 

and tour, “That a man may travel far before he sees a 

ner bit of old earth’s crust than Taunton Vale.’” 

“And he was quite right, Hunter,” I replied. “I do not 
expect to find a finer; but wages are better there than 
here; so I have decided-to sail next week and try my 
luck’in the Great Republic. But before we part, tell me 
another of your adventures with the 3.” 

Well, Master James,” he answ "I have:told you 


about all, I believe, that would interest you, unless it were 
about how 1 come $0 Oe iu ie, > ty 

' me means, Hunter, exclaimed, eagerly, 
for he was better educated than ‘most of his in 


class 
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“I was only an tinder-keeper then,” he continued, “and 


was\ having a deal of trouble-with the poachers. Many 
soldiers from the-Vale had served their time in India, and 
other foreign lands, and came home again—some as noble 
fellows as ever followed the fife and drum to battle, and 
others. reckless, idle and dissipated. Some of them 
married, but would not work, and trespassed on my lord’s 
preserves, and kept all us keepers busy every night. One 
we killed, and several were captured, and we were be- 
ginning to hope that the worst of it was over. A poor 
widow, whose husband was killed in the Zulu war, where 
the Prince of France lost his life, was living on the 
estate, and her daughter Mary was a splendid girl, and I 
was in love with her, but she was shy, and I could never 
meet her where we two could be alone together—just 
seemed to always keep out of my way, you see. Well, 
one night I was out on the preserve down by the brook, 
sir, at the eastern border, when I heard a game cock 
crow not far away. You know, I believe, Master James, 
that the male pheasant is a most pugnacious bird, and 
always ready for a battle, night or day; so the poachers 
take a fighting cock with them sometimes, and when he 
crows the pheasant. will answer him and fly down from 
his roost, and as he is no match for the cock, armed as he 
always is on these forages with sharp steel gaffs; he is 
soon killed and slipped into the poacher’s bag. Well, I 
had been creeping silently all the time toward the spot, 


- and pfesently I heard the cock crow again. ‘Curse you,’ 


I was thinking to myself, ‘if I don’t wring your neck 
and march your thieving master off to Castle Tone be- 
fore you are much older my name is not John Hunter. 
Strange it is,’ I mused, that such rubbish come safely 
home from war, while their betters fall in battle.’ Just 
then, sir, I peeped out through the bushes, which con- 
cealed me, and as the young moon was shining faintly 
through the hazy clouds, and there were a few stars in 
the sky, I could make out objects quite distinctly some 
distance from me, and now what do you suppose I saw?” 
“A worthless soldier home from wars he never fought 
in, John, or a vagabond gipsy poacher,” I answered. 
“No, Master James,” he replied, “it was my sweet- 
heart, Mary, the widow’s daughter, standing there with 
the gamecock on her hand! In a moment I was at her 
side. She did not scream or try to run away; only stood 
~there weeping. ‘Now, my lass,’ I said, laughing, ‘you go 
with me either to the parson or the ’squire—make your 
choice.” But she only wept the more and begged me not 
to tell his lordship; said her mother was very sick and 
could eat nothing in the house, and that she had bor- 
rowed the gamecock, and was trying to get a pheasant 
for her. Well, I took her home, and before we got there 
we were promised to each other, and next morning I 
told his lordship all about it, except that I wanted to 
marry the lass. It was just at the beginning of the 
shooting season, and the castle was filled with guests, and 
my lord was a little flushed with wine. ‘You are an 
honest fellow, Hunter,’ he said, ‘and ’tis a d—m shame 
that the poor woman should be sick and in want, for 
ker husband died for old England. Well, we will see 
what can be done,’ and he walked away to join a party 
of noblemen who were going down to the stables to see 
the horses. Well, directly I heard shouts of laughter, 
and the: master saying, ‘By Jove, Lord George! that’s 
just the thing,’ and then he called me to them. ‘Hunter,’ 
he said, ‘you will go to the butler, and tell him from 
me to have a hampér filled with food, with half a dozen 
bottles of wine, sent with my compliments, to the widow 
Wilson. Then go there yourself and say that Dr. Will- 
iams will cal] this evening, and tell that little poacher that 
I must: see her immediately.’ Well, Master James, I 
went away wondering to myself what it all meant. Mary 
was badly frightened when I told her what his lordship’s 
crders were, and began to cry, but her mother com- 
forted her, and bade her go and see what the master’s 
pleasure was, Well, when we came near the castle a 
great group ,6f noblemen came down to meet us and 
escorted ‘is ifito the great dining hall. Then his lord- 
ship arose and said, ‘My lords and gentlemen, I want 
your opinions on matters,of grave import. Here before 
you is one of my serving maids that was taken on my 
preserve at midnight with a gamecock on her hand try- 
ing to lure my pheasants to their deaths; and here is one 
of my under keepers that has been neglecting his duties, 
and instead of capturing poachers, as in honor bound, 
has been guarding them safely home; and is it for the 
glory of .old England that young men and maidens 
should wander together about the fields and forests at the 
solemn midnight hour?’ ‘No! by Jupiter Ammon!’ cried 
young Lord George Fenwick, springing to his feet. 
‘Such things are not to be tolerated, unless we want to 
bring the fain fabric of our empire in ruins upon our 
heads. I can see no way out of this sea of trouble ex- 
cept the culprits marry, and I will give £5 to help start 
them housekeeping. What say you all, my lords, and 
gentlemen?’ ‘There is ne other way, Lord George,’ 
they said, ‘and we each give £5 as a wedding present.’ 
‘Well, the matter is settled then, and the marriage cere- 
mony will be celebrated in this hall at precisely 8 o'clock,’ 
said Lord Talbot; and so it was, Master James, with 
great festivities.” AMES M. McCann. 


The Juicy Season. - 


De rabbit run 
From the white man gun, 
(Come down on dat trigger!) 
De possum say, 
<< ie terday— 
I mus’ hide out f’um dat niggeri” 


Fer hit’s good times now in Georgy, 
de country en de town; 


In de country en de town; 
Te Te ett, . ae Fo. grace, 
—Atlaata Constitution. 
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A Tennessee Outing.—IV.. 


My appetite had steadily improved with outdoor life, 
and was now only subservient to actual capacity. 

My companion of the afternoon wondered, and yet the 
wonder grew, as I ate one after another bountiful help, 
and finally proceeded to give me full and explicit direc- 
tions for finding him if his services were required during 
the night. But his fears regarding my comfort were 
groundless, for many a night have I suffered more dis- 
comfwrt from a tea of erackers and milk—‘‘when chained 
to business”—than I did that night literally stuffed with 
hog and hominy, after a day afield. 

Apropos of the subject, but—per contra—I recall an 
experience of my friend the Doctor, related that evening 
as we sat around the fire. It was beechwood that night, 
and the fire purred and sang until it reminded me of a 
pack of hounds in the distance, and that reminded the 
Doctor of a fox hunt he had taken part in when a boy, 
that had to do with nearly everything but a fox, and yet 
was interesting and amusing to others. This is the story, 
as I remember it, and it loses much for want of the earn- 
estness of the narrator to whom the experience yet re- 
mained a very vivid memory, though years had passed 
by since the events occurred. 

“Some young fellows in my neighborhood had arranged 
for a grand fox hunt on Thanksgiving Day, and in order 
to reach the rendezvous on time, it was necessary for 
me to start from home by 3 o’clock, A. M. Excited, and 
busy with my preparations, I ate scarcely any supper the 
night before, and made no preparations for Cecoktast, or 
a lunch to carry with me. 

We covered much ground, but found no fox to chase, 
and about noon—tired, cold, and almost starved, I 
found myself near the little town of Jonesville. Riding 
into the village I stabled my horse and started for the 
tavern to get dinner, when out of a store, and almost 
into my arms hurried old Squire West, a warm friend 
of my family and a prominent citizen of the little town. 

“*Why, how-dye, Jim,’ said he, shaking my hand most 
cordially. ‘How are all the folks?’ 

“TI returned his salutation and replied to his questions 
briefly as possible, for the tavern bell was ringing for 
dinner, and I was hungry enough to fight a dog for his 
bone. 

“*Come on now,’ he then said, ‘I am just starting home 
to dinner, and you must go with me.’ 

“He was a good provider, and his wife a famous 
housekeeper, and I would have given my horse for a 
chance at the Thanksgiving dinner he would have, but 
I recalled the fact that he had four pretty daugh- 
ters, all young and full of mischief, of whom I stood in 
mortal terror, and after hemming and hawing for a bit, 
I glibly assured him that I would be ever so glad to go, 
but that I had eaten dirfmer and must soon start for 
home. 

“Then he expressed his regrets and left me, and I 
realized that my chance for a dinner was gone, as he 
would certainly know if I dined at the tavern, and be 
deeply offended. I all but cried, 

I had promised to spend the night with some cousins, 
eight or ten miles out in the country; so giving my 
horse a good feed, and devoutly hoping that they would 
have an early supper, I set forth on my long, cold ride. 
Arriving at the house, I found that they were entertaining 
some friends, and the party had just left the dinner table 
as I rode up. 

“There were several young people, and among them, 
to my dismay, I noticed two of my friend Squire West’s 
daughters, the fear of whom had cost me my dinner at 
Jonesville. 

“My aunt welcomed me cordially, and insisted on my 
having some dinner; but, added to my embarrassment at 
receiving tke invitation in the , presence of the large 
assembly of guests, -was the thought that the Misses 
West might tell of my dining’ there, and cause the 
hospitable old "Squire to become offerided; so, although 
I was positively ravenous, I determined to try to -hold 
out until supper. ° ae 

“My aunt must have thought me unusually appreciative 
of kindness, for there were real tears in my eyes as I 
thanked her, and declined her invitation, on the plea of 
having dined. 

“It was a jolly crowd of young folks,. and they made 
the old house ring with their games that afternoon, but 
the only real interest I could feel was in the passing 
hours. . 

“Tt did seem as though the day would never end and 
supper time come. I was savagely hungry, and could 
think of nothing but something to eat. 

“Finally, toward dusk, one of the boys started to the 
barn to look after the feeding of the stock, and, excusing 
myself, I accompanied him. 

“What time do we have supper, Tom?’ I asked, as 
soon as we got out, hoping that my effort to appear 
unconcerned was a success. 

“Supper,” said he, ‘Oh, we don’t have supper at all: 
just two meals a day now is our rule. Hope you are 
not getting hungry, for I saw the cook skin out for 
home right after dinner, and she lives five miles away, 
and will not give us an early breakfast to-morrow.’ 

“Getting hungry! 

“Suffering Moses! I was hungry enough to eat raw 
dog. . 

5 was growing weak with hunger, and could not" so 
much as look forward to an early breakfast next morning, 
and it was now too late to start for home, or for any 
friend’s house where they did have supper. 

“T tried to tell my cousin that I was not much hungry 
—which was the truth, for that adjective did not, by any 
means, describe my condition—and leaving him, rather 
uncermoniously, returned to the house, hoping for an 
opportunity of seeing my aunt alone, determined to tell 
her that as I had dined catly, a bit of a lunch would be 
acceptable, but she was settled down, apparently for the 
evening, with her guests, and bashfulness prevented my 
approaching her with a request that I knew would pro- 
voke the young people’s mirth. 

“Nearly all the guests were to spend the night at the 
house, and have a real, old-fashioned Thanksgiving even- 
ing, so there was nothing for it but to grit my teeth and 
tough it out until next moning. 

“At some time during the horrors of the interminable 
evening aunt raised my hopes by asking, generally: 
Don’t you all want a bite to eat? We can find something 


cold.’ I choked off, with a pretended cough, the shout 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


of assent that nearly escaped me, and then waited in 
breathless anxiety for the others to. answer; After a 
moment’s silence, which I fervently hoped would be taken 
as an indication of the affirmative, a iat litle old lady 
replied: ‘Why, no, indeed! .We certainly don’t. need 
anything more to eat to-day. after we have all had a big 
Thanksgiving dinner, and so.late as we ate, too.” And 
not a protest was offered against this dictum. 

“I hope no one noticed the look I. cast upon that fat, 
well fed old lady, as thus she snatched away the last 
chance of succor from me—poor, starving wretch that I 
was—for there was foul murder in my breast. I felt 
fully willing and able to kill, cook and eat her on the 


t. 

“That the evening dragged on, and my pangs of hunger 
steadily increased, is about all I remember, until bed- 
time came, when one of the young ladies brought in a 
plate of cake, small slices, and cut thin. I wolfishly 
watched it go round, and grow less, and was almost be- 
side myself with rage when the fat old party that had 
killed my hopes of a cold lunch, helped herself to two 
slices. Three little, thin sheets was all that reached me, 
and as others remained unserved—and were watching me 
—one was all I got. 

The restless sleep that visited me that night was 
broken often, and each awakening dragged me away from 
a table groaning with its load of good things to eat. 

“I was one of the first to answer the summons to 
breakfast, and if I live to be a thousand years old, 
will never forget the taste of the turkey hash and corn 
batter cakes. You ‘may talk about the rest cure for 
stomach troubles, but my opinion is that such treatment 
is at the expense of the morals. 

“T am fully convinced of a literal dual existence. John 
is two men. John, well fed, is one, and John, hungry, 
the other. 

“You well fed, moral John, put yourself in the place 
of the John demoralized by hunger, and your charity 
will extend even to the chicken thief.” 





I had thought that I would not tell about old Jack’s 
fall from grace, but as miy last day was one of those off 
days—the kind when a fellow misses the difficult shot, 
and cannot hit the easy ones—and as the dog was really 
lacking in the sympathy that I sorely needed, and 
actually seemed to think my wretched shooting inten- 
tional, will just serve him right by telling on him. 

It occurred on the Sabbath following the rainy Satur- 
day that we burned out the chimney, as related here- 
tofore. . 

On our arrival we had found the premises guarded by 
a shepherd dog, an old, battle-scarred veteran. He 
seemed a dear, good old fellow, and in youth was prob- 
ably a handsome and useful collie, but age had roughened 
his coat, stiffened his joints and dimmed the brightness 
of his eye. He still thought himself some dog. and 
grew quite chesty whenever Jack came near. I have 
always spoken of Jack as essentially gentle, and so he 
was, generally. A cross word to him was what a blow 
was to other dogs, and a real s¢olding all but broke his 
heart. For several days I watched well to seé that the 
rough old shepherd did riot act rudely toward my gentle 
dog. All went well until the memorable Sabbath in 
question. The minister dined with us, and there was 
other company. Jack was chained to the handle of a 
smaH trunk: in an ale@ve of the porch, between the 
sitting and dining roonts. After dinner I brought him 
a plate of table scraps, and found the shépherd lying a 
short distance away on- the’ porch, looking'Yather cross. 

Putting, the plate down by Jack I ordéréd Shep away, 
and watched him until he got to the far end of the porch. 
I then went into the sitfing'room. and: joined the pleasant 
circle’ round the fire: - Exactly what happened between 
os two dogs in the next few' moments history does not 
relate. ’ 

We were all brought up ‘standing by a din that even 
the preacher styled infernal.‘ Rushing to the door to 
save dear, gentle old Jack from any rough treatment, 
we found that “gentle” Jack had retired, for the time 
being, and had been succeeded by a fighting dog that was 
simply a’ holy: terror. 

Over and over, like an enraged tom cat, he was.going, 
shaking the shepherd like a rat, being fast to: his throat. 
Every few seconds his hold would break, but before the 
other dog could’ gather himself, Jack would spring on 
him and‘pin him again by the’ throat. 

From end to end of the porch they fought, Jack forcing 
the fighting and dragging the trunk at the end of his 
chain. He was positively another dog, and looked like 
he had never known a peaceiul moment in all his life, 
while his language. and howls of rage were shocking. 

It was only after many unsuccessful efforts that we 
succeeded in getting them separated, and then it was 
accomplished by dragging them forcibly apart, requiring 


the combined ‘strength of as many of us as could get. 


hold of each dog: 

Jack had what seemed his favorite hold, on the finish, 
a good throat grip, and we stretched the shepherd's 
neck until he looked like an embryo giraffe before it 
finally broke loose. Prats 

Both dogs were game, and willing to resume the fight. 
but dear, gentle old Jack (as I had been wont to call 
him) was a raging wild beast. He dragged his trunk 
all over the porch, and out in to the yard, looking for 
the enemy, after- Shep had been locked in the cellar, and 
kept up his belligerent. attitude the remainder of the 
Visit, never eating a meal without stopping several times 
to look for, and growl defiance at. Shep. 

Speaking of the occurrence to Jack’s master, after re- 
turning home, he seemed in no wise surprised, and said 
that although so kind and oat, as a general thing. the 
old dég never refused to fight, when pressed, and had 
whipped every dog in.his immediate neighborhood. 

And then—all too soon—came that perfiod known as 
the last day; that day which comes sooner or later to 
round. off the various. events that go to make up the 
little of time allotted mortals. Jack and I got out 
early that last morning, for we were to start the return 
trip at noon. Bs : 

My. friend, the Doctor, put in, the first hour or two of 
the glorious. day with us, but. was soon reminded, by 
the ache in his arm, caused by carrying a, good condi- 


‘ 


tioned rabit that early fell Svicoint t he had important ~ 


business at the house. 








There wete no features of special interest abowt our 

st thotning, except the wind up. 

We had found few birds, and had missed many of those, 
and it looked as though we would travel with light game 
pockets on the homeward journey. We were working 
out the last bit of cover before laying a straight course 


for the house, when I noticed a bird run into a heavy 
patch of briers growing on either side of the fence down 
which I was walking. The dog had made a wide detour 
and was returning to meet me on a course that would 
bring him by the brier thicket. 

Reasonably certain that it was a quail I had seen, I 
waited to get expert testimony. In a long, swinging gal- 
lop the old dog came on until exactly opposite the place 
where I had seen the bird enter, then, in mid air, he 
stiffened every muscle, lit squarely on all four feet, and 
without taking a step, slid into a beautiful point. Pass- 
ing through a gap in the fence, I investigated the other 
side of the brier thicket, but could find no opening for 
the dog. 

Shaking a bit of brush on the edge, the birds could be 
heard clucking and rustling about, but none flushed. 
Returning to where the dog stood, I found him steady, 
but rolling his eyes in great excitement, as he peered in 
at the birds. Tossing a stone into the thicket, two birds 
flushed, both of which I killed. Jack helped find them, 
and then returned and resumed his point. Another stone 
brought out a single, which also staid with us. 

Returning from retrieving it, we put up three birds that 
had run out to the edge of the briers, See trying hard, 
could only get one of them. 

A stone then brought out another single, which was 
killed, and as we rounded the thicket to retrieve it, an- 
other bird flushed, escaping without a scratch, after giv- 
ing me two fair shots. 

Returning with my bird, I saw a quail leave the 
thicket and run up a bare patch. Immediately giving 
chase I had almost overtaken it, when it turned and ran 
into the weeds. Slightly miscalculating, I ran by, and 
the bird flushed behind me. 

The exertion had made me a bit shaky, and the bird was 
well away before I steadied down. It showed a hit the 
first shot, but flew on, and deliberately and carefully 
drawing down with the second barrel, I killed it dead, 
the furthermost shot of the hunt. 

Returning to the briers, which I was about concluding 
the best game preserve ever discovered, I shied in an- 
other stone, when the remainder of the covey—which 
had run out while I was away—flushed behind me. 

Turning quickly I made two very poor shots, killing 
one bird too close and missing another at exactly the 
proper distance to shoot. But I had enough birds, and 
the old brier thicket had certainly proved a novel and 
interesting bit of cover. 

There was barely time for dinner and a few moments 
before the wood fire when I reached the house. Then, 
good-byes! the pleasant and uneventful trip home, and 
the Tennessee Outing was over. Lewis HopKIns. 


A Walk Down South.—XII. 


Romney is the Court House of Hampshire county, W. 
Va. It stands on a hill; the houses seem low, most of 
them not more than a story and a garret high. It was 
a cold night, the ground was frozen, when I walked up © 
and down a couple of streets. In the lee of one corner 
were two colored men with their coat collars turned up 
and hands in their.trousers’ pockets, with the general 
contour of a letter S as they leaned against the wall of 
a building; that was something like the South of my 
dreams, but the shivering cold was not. 

By the light from. windows I caught glimpses of two 
or three faces of men hurrying past—it may be a notion, 
but these and other Southern faces give the impression 
of men. accustomed to do their work in theif own way, 
and not used to working under foremen. and other bosses. 
The cold drove me to the hotel office again. vi 

The owner of the big horsepistol on the. window sill 
told a story of man killing. He was in a restaurant one 
right when a man came to the back door, which was 
always locked, for admittance. He was told to come 
around to the front way. He did, after a while, angry 
with drink. He opened a face to face dispute with the 
proprietor of the place, which culminated in both men 
reaching for the catsup bottle on the counter. The pro- 
prietor was quickest, and the man was felled to the floor. 
He got up, went to the stable, hitched up his horse and 
drove home. There he put up the horse and laid down 
on a lounge. He died in two hours. The restaurant 
keeper was fined $50 for disturbing the peace. - 

The same story-teller commented on the law requiring 
a license for non-resident hunters. He said the way the 
law stands is outrageous. “A non-resident has to pay 
$25, whether he hunts two days or six months. That 
isn’t fair to the man who hunts two days. I say let a 
man pay for a week when he hunts a week, and for a 
erie when he hunts a month.” , 

That seemed to me like a suggestion worth thinking 
about. The export of game met with this man’s un- 
qualified disapproval. In a few years he had seen the 
deer diminished from abundance to scarcity, due entirely 
to meat-hunters, who shipped their game to market. He 
did not think the law was enforced strictly enough in 
regard to the export and sale of game. 

€ room to which I was shown at the hotel that night 
displayed a curious collection of pictures on the walls. 
Most of them were clipped from theatrical publications. 
There were a dozen one-drink cocktail bottles, and some 
pint and quart whisky flasks, all empty, roundabout. The 
upper sheet of the bed was of wool; the lower cotton— 
a combination that proved to be common down the east 
slope of the Alleghanies for a hundred miles or more. 

I was worried by the cold weather that prevailed. The 
roads were hard as bricks, and the mountain peaks cov- 
ered with a layer of snow. A man said he left six -inches 
of snow in Pendleton and Highland counties, and. ‘‘more 
coming. BPrSii: 5. 

In the a weighed my pack. ‘It tipped! exactly 
46 pounds. _the rifle, Iwas carrying §o‘pounds. 
I started up the South Branch of the Potomac soon after 
8 o'clock. I stopped at the west end of:town fer a 
moment to look up the valley and.along the bluesblack 
mountain range. The water of the stream was light.. 








oe 
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green, and seemed to be living.. It was in matked con- 
trast to the black streams of the Adirondacks, and the 
yellow of New York and Pennsylvania.. 

Here and there, in road side brush, I saw softie box 
traps of a size to catch little gray’rabbits. The bottoms 
suggested quail and the mountain sides ruffed grouse. 
But I could not stop to look for the birds. It seemed as 
though I could not go fast enough. Four or five miles 
up (south) I came to a deep rock-sided gorge, a gap 
worn by a stream through the mountain ridge. My road 
led up this and then into 3 feet of water 20 yards wide 
and out on the far side. I remembered some boys 
skating on a cove or bayou a couple of miles back, 
looked at some white icicles bearding the rocks here 
and there, and then hunted a dry crossing up stream. I 
succeeded in crossing on rocks and a log dry shod a few 
hurcred yards up, and came into the main road without 
losing a dozen rods. 

Seven miles from Romney I came to a regular stop- 
ping place of the Moorfield stage. Moorfield was twenty 
miles away. I decided that I ought to take the stage 
and get over the divide at Monterey as quickly as pos- 
sible: The divide is 3,350 feet above the level of the 
sea, and catches. snow often where a thousand feet lower 
it rains. The stage came along and I boarded it with 
my pack. 

Gibson Parker was the driver, and A. S. Veach the 
passenger. Veach is in the Revenue service. He prom- 
ised me a long ride next day if I’d wait at Moorfield, the 
court house of Hardy County. He didn’t stop for me 
when he came past, so I lost four hours for the experi- 
ence, 

Parker was different. He runs a hotel at Romney; 
he oversees four or five farms thereabouts; he drives 
stage for his health, thirty miles a day; he does cabinet 
work, and works in iron; he’s a wheelwright and wagon 
worker. These, I think, are the serious occupations of 
his life. We roomed together at the Moorfield Hotel. 
The open fireplace, with a cheerful blaze, was exceed- 
ingly pleasing, was a novelty to me aswell. With 
Parker before it, it made an incident I'll not soon for- 
get. He played on a banjo, then sweetly on a guitar; he 
followed these with selections on a violin; then he 
played the guitar and French harp (mouth organ or 
harmonica) together. He took a two years’ course in 
a Chicago theatrical school once, and gave imitations 
of Italian, Chinese, Hebrew, German, etc., talk. Some- 
thing of an athlete, contortionist and boxer beside the 
rest, he stated his preference in literature to be Ruskin’s 
“St. Elmo.” His studies had taken him through college 
and led him into mesmerism, hypnotism and “especially 
human nature.” He promised to send me-~ an 
interesting page.or two from his diary, a prom- 
ise, I hope, he will be able to keep. A. tall, 
slender young man, with dark hair and eyes and 
shapely features, a good dresser—few can hope to be 
more popular than he. As mail carrier and stage driver 
it is necessary that he should go armed. He carries 
three fine hammerless revolvers; one a .32 caliber and 
two .38 caliber ones. I observed that he handled them 
with experienced care. 

It was Thanksgiving Day when I got to Moorfield, 
and I ate turkey for supper. On the following morn- 
ing, while I was waiting for Veach, I had a chance to 
watch the streets. A man rode into town on horseback 
with a Winchester across the pommel of his saddle. 
Several well-dressed and comely girls walked past. Two 
cattle drovers made a deal in the hotel office by which 
300 head of two-year-olds changed hands for spot cash. 
A young man walked up a side street and came back 
an hour later decidedly the worse for it—a “‘speak- 
easy’s up there,” somebody said... Two old-time darkies 
stood on the road crossing for a few minutes, talking. 
They turned their backs on each other and talked over 
their shoulders, one looking at ty sky and the other at 
the ground, perhaps an old slave day habit. One would 
know that the men are used to riding horseback a good 
deal—their leather booted legs and driving gloves show 
it, Veach passed without stopping. 

After dinner I started up the road headed for Peters- 
burg, Grant County. About a mile out I got a ride on an 
empty corn wagon. A man on horseback overhauled us, 
and he wanted to see the little rifle; then he wanted to 
borrow it. He told of a man known to the driver. “He 
tried to drive me out,” the equestrian said. “He wanted 
to fight, too, and came at me swinging his fists. But I 
had my Winchester on my shoulder. ‘Stand back, thar! 
I said, ‘I don’t want to fight,’ covering him. He said 

he wanted to fight fair, jumped up in the air and cracked 
his heels together outside, but I didn’t want to fight, and 
Adidn’'t.” . - ang} i 
Several large birds circling overhead like hawks at- 
racted my attention, : 
. “What Bas those birds?” I asked the driver. _ , 
r “Turkey buzzards,” he replied. “Let an animal die 
and you'd see them thick.” 

Fhey were the first buzzards I ever saw. 

After a ride of nearly five miles I went on my way 
afoot again. The road, instead of following the main 
stream, went up a “branch” or brook and over a divide 
tothe river again. In this way fords and washouts are 
avoided. It is the common practice south of the Po- 
temac apparently. I came to the river again at Peters- 
burg Gap—a great river cut through the mountain ridge. 
val. cliffs are on each side of the stream. A large cave 
is in one place, where saltpetre was mined during the 
distressing days of the Civil War. On the south side 
(east) are the figures of many ‘animals, which: the native 
‘can point out—there is a semblance to a fox, a.coon, an 
ox, etc., done in red on gray. by nature... It is said In- 
dians also did some painting there once. While I was 
looking for the figures I heard a gun shot across the 
sriver just below the gap. I could see no one that way, 
but ‘at Petersburg, a couple of hours later I saw a 20- 
‘ pound wild ~obbler which the shot’ had killed. It was a 
ndsome bird, with feathers that gleamed bronze in the 
lamp light. The°river in the gap was covered, with ice 
an inch or more thick. The ‘reflections on itwere very 
sharp arfd vivid—sycamores, oaks and rocks were clear 
cut. A mountain to.the east, blue-black, with a back- 
dof white tracery, was especially: clear. It was 

one of thie scenes one remembers for its striking beauty. 


* “They ‘say at Petersburg that there are lots of bass in 


the river there, big fellows which the old darky down at 
the gap catches, and little ones which some visitors 
catch. Six-pounders have been taken there, and more 
than a hundred fish have. been brought in by a few fish- 
ermen in a morning. Artificial flies, minnows and 
worms are, used for bait. A commercial traveler said 
“little green toads” were uSed sometimes, too. 

The local papers thoughout West Virginia contain 
many hunting items each week. In the Grant County 
Press for Nov. 29 the killing of a dozen or so deer was 
noted. “On last Monday Robert Whiteman killed an- 
other fine deer, making a long-range shot with a Win- 
chester rifle at a distance of 430 yards,” a tolerably long 
shot, hunters will admit. 

Another interesting. item was: 


“NOT A VIOLATION.” 


“The prosecuting attorney, by reason of numerous 
inquiries, desires us to say for information to interested 
persons that it is not a violation of the law to kill 
skunks or polecats in Grant county.” 

Another item reads: 

“A considerable excitement was created in South 
Fork, in Pendleton county, first of the week over the 
loss of a horse by one Brady. Later it developed that 
Sam Guthrie had ridden it away some distance, where 
he let it loose to go its way.” A mild way of putting it. 

The same issue states that, “Samuel Guthrie has been 
lodged in jail at Moorfield charged with stealing a val- 
uable rifle from Camden Strawdenman, of Lost River. 

Sam seems to be a bad man. 

A deal of the bottom lands throughout the South 
Potomac Valley is posted, and more is posted every 
week. Notices that certain farms have been closed to 
trespassers appear in local papers every issue. Game is 
growing so scarce that the people begin to realize the 
necessity of doing something to preserve it. But posting 
does not serve the end desired. I saw a West Virginia 
store with dozens of quail, ruffed grouse and rabbits 
hanging in the back room. The store-keepers’ farms are 
all posted. Eight cents a pound is paid for wild tur- 
key in West Virginia; it brings 12 at Monterey, in Vir- 
ginia, just over the line. 

On the morning of the 30th I sent my pack by stage to 
Brushy Run, fifteen miles away, and followed after on 
foot, carrrying my rifle and camera. I ate dinner’eight 
miles away, after a walk up “runs” and along sidehills. 
Over the ridge to the west was a country I would like 
to have seen—the North Fork of the South Branch of 
the Potomac. It’s a wild, “rough” country there, ac- 
cording to all accounts, with lots of game, the home of the 
moonshiners, and noted in the old days for its Indian 
fighters and pioneer life. 

After dinner I went on nearly to Brushy Run, when 
Adam Ours on a white horse overtook me. Over on 
the North Fork last August a land slip came down the 
mountain and carried away Ours’ house, with him and 
his family in it. With his wife, two girls and a three 
weeks’ old baby, he sat from 10 o’clock at night until 
daylight next morning in the ruins while the rain 
poured down on them all. They did not even catch 
colds. Another slip killed Ours’ sister and destroyed 
his mother’s house. He was tired of riding, and he 
gave me a horseback ride. I mounted awkwardly 
enough, but the riding was a comfortable change for a 
mile. 

At Brushy Run I took my pack and carried it five 
miles further. At Upper Tract, where I hoped to stop, 
there was no one “prepared to take a traveler in.” But 
at last I reached Mrs. Mary Ryman’s, at whose gate a 


sign reads: ts a 
TRAVELERS’ 
REST, 


A hundred yards back in >the field I went into a white 
picket fence inclosure, found.my way to the house door 
and received a welcome. I had walked twenty miles 
that day, the last five with my pack on my back. I was 
ready to sit down then. 

_Raymonp S. SPEARS. 


The “Mediator’s’” Cry. 


WaAveERLy, Mass.—Editor Forest and Sream: Mr. Hol- 
man F. Day’s story, “A Cry in the Night,” which ap- 
peared in the current number of your valued paper, was 
certainly most interesting and well told. A possible ex- 
planation of the ‘‘mystery that is almost uncanny,” may 
be this:, It is well known that a solid homogeneous 
substance is a much better conductor of sound than the 
air or any medium in which there are breaks of continu- 
ity or variations in density. 

Now, Mr. Meigs lay on a bunk, how near. the 
ground is not stated, nor are we told whether his head 
was near the wall or a post in the ground. But if the 
conditions near him were favorable to the transmission 
of sound, it is not difficult to believe that, as the ex- 
hausted “mediator” fell to the frozen ground and cried 
out for help, that excellent conductor of sound trans- 
mitted it to the cabin and to the recumbent’ Mr. Meigs’ 
ear. We all know that sound so faint as to be in- 
audible to one standing, may be heard’ by one with his 
ear to the ground. 

It is to be noted, too, that the attention of all in 
the camp but that of him who heard the cry for help was 
engaged with their talk and — of ped. It was 
naturally the attention of Mr. Meigs that caught the 
faint shout. ; 

As in a state of extreme exhaustion, the acuteness of 
the senses fail, it is probable that the mediator suc-' 
ceeded in shouting louder than he thought he did. 

The admirably worked up stage setting of ten thou- 
sand spirits, etc., needs no explanation, as they are of 
course nothing but ‘the hallucinations of the deluded old 
mediator and are practically treated as such’ by the 
author: verity , 

To me the feature hardest to explain in this ad- 
mirable story is that’ one of the searchers should go 


straight to the lost man, This is the ‘only point that | 


savors of the fortuitous citeumstance or coincidence. 
; ‘0 “GRAPRO. 


Aataral History. 
pein 
Some Knowing Animals. 


I TAKE my stand beside those who advance the opinion 
that animals do reason. My assertiun is not based on 
theory, but on actual demonstration witnessed by myself, 
and after long consideration. 

A little mare of mine knows when it is Sunday as well 
as I do. When there is company to go from the farm to 
the trolley on Sunday, the mare knows it, and acts ac- 
cordingly.- The reins need not be touched, and no atten- 
tion whatever paid to the mare; still, she takes the nearest 
course to her destination. The proof that she knows it is 
Sunday lies in the fact that she has been driven over the 
main road from which the branch road leads to the 
trolley nearly every working day for the last eleven years; 
yet she pays no attention to the branch road on any other 
day than Sunday. She also knows the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company’s whistle, and when I used to 
leave her standing in front of my father’s house, while 
I called a few moments on my drive in from the country, 
mornings, just as soon as the whistle would blow for 
quarter of seven, Topsy would whinnie loud and long, 
paw impatiently and look for me to come out of the 
house. She was saying as well as she was able: “Come, 
there goes the first whistle; come, or you will be late.” 
The stable where I keep her through the day is in no way 
connected with the Winchester works. Now, why should 
my mare notice one certain factory whistle, and no other, 
and strive to call my attention to it, unless she reasons 
that my actions are in some way controlled by the 
whistle? What influence is it that guides her to the trol- 
ley on Sunday and on no other day, unless she possesses 
the faculty to reason? Topsy is very intelligent in other 
sere but lack of space forbids mentioning them at this 

ime. 

Recently I have been using a new horse, one strange 
to my drive. The second day I used him it was not 
necessary to guide him to the stable where I keep him; 
and now,’ after using him a week, on a five-mile drive, 
morning and night, the reins need not be touched within 
half a mile or more of each termination, and the horse 
will go the right road without guiding and stup just 
where it is right to stop. How can this strange horse 
know each end of this new route unless he has reasoned 
it out? If a human being finds his way readily over a 
new road over which he has traveled but once, why 
should we accredit it to reason in him and instinct in a 
dumb animal that does the same thing in the same 
way! 

In the city of New Haven a newsman, Mr. Hyde, dis- 
tributes his papers with a horse and wagon. He used to 
own an old mare named Kate. While he and his boy dis- 
tributed the papers, old Kate would go intelligently over 
the route without a driver, and having a look of 
responsibility which it was worth going some distance to 
see. She always kept her own side of the road, and 
turned out of her own accord for teams whose human 
drivers were recklessly disregarding rules which she was 
religiously observing. At certain points old Kate would 
stop, and wait for the distributors to replenish their 
diminished supply of papers, then proceed about her 
business again. At other places it was necessary to turn 
around, and many times have I seen the old mare do the 
trick in the most careful manner,*her driver not being in 
sight. Perhaps this was all a ‘matter of instinct; but 
a man could devote a life time trying to convince hun- 
dreds of old Kate’s acquaintances to that theory, and be 
no nearer the goal at the end than at the beginning. 

Sappho was a woodchuck. She was vainly trying to 
regain the top of the bank of a trout stream one fine 
spring afternoon. The task, however, was too great for 
her baby strength, so I put her in my creel and took her 
home. She would eat about everything eatable, but had 
a decided preference for cake batter. When batter was 
being stirred for cake, Sappho- would hear the sound, 
come scampering into the house, sit straight up near the 
batter manipulator, and whistle strenuously until fed. 
Sappho also did other things intelligently. She would 
play by the hour with the cats, and it was exceedingly 
amusing and interesting to watch her antics. She was 
very affectionate, and liked to be petted. She disappeared 
one day, and I have reason for suspecting a degenerate 
in’ human form, who never yet has been accused of 
having the abiltity to reason, of having shot her. I wish 
I knew positively. 

Ben was our faithful, jolly old bull-terrier. For ten 
years he was a member of the family. Perhaps Ben had 
one bad trait: he would “fight at the drop of a hat!” 
This necessitated keeping him on a chain most of the 
time, although I confess deep admiration for his ability 
as a scrapper. I love a fighter that fights fair, and Ben 
was that kind. I never saw him tackle a dog smaller 
than himself, but have seen him whip canines apparently 
— enough to eat him. 
_ When on the chain Ben had ways of his own of notify- 
ing us of his wants. A steady succession of low barks, 
with a short interval between each bark, indicated that 
it was his meal time. A quick, sharp bark, with long in- 
tervals between each bark, accompanied with low whin- 
ing. indicated thirst. Loud, steady barking informed us 
that someone was coming; and spasmodic. choking ba-x- 
iag was his way of letting us know a dog ams near. and 
that lie was anxious to mix with him. At home we are 
ull of the opinion that if the human members of the 
family can reason, then so could Ben. One sorrowful 
day we buried the faithful old fellow under the apple tree 
Vineet oa used stand, . 

eside the few animals mentioned above, 

recalls others which I firmly believe were ehdowed eit 

reason. When a horse intelligently demonstrates by 
independent action the identical thing I wish it to do 
then I believe the horse must know I waht it to do that 
thing. If it is reason that tells me to feed a horse when 
it is hungry, then it is my firm belief that it is also reason 
that tells the horse to convey me to a certain destina- 
tion on a certain day, without being ghided by the rein. 


“If it is reason that conveys the intelligence through a cer- 
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prepared, and that same sound conveys the same intelli- 
gence to a woodchuck, then I believe the woodchuck 
can reason as well as I. If reason ‘informs me of the 
several wants of a dog through several vocal sounds of 
the dog, then I believe the dog reasons that those differ- 
ent sounds will convey a knowledge of his different wants 
to me. In my humble opinion the inability, ef the lower 
animals to use speech (human speech) is ho proof that 
they are devoid of the faculty of reason, more than 
it is proof that a deaf-and-dumb man is devoid of reason 
because he has not the power of speech. He makes his 
wants understood by signs, as do other dumb animals. 
My respect for the learning of the opposition is deep 
and sincere. I realize that they are far better qualified 
to discourse on this subject than am I. But it seems to 
me that their argument is mostly theoretical; and I have 
seen theory knocked out so many times by practical 
demonstration that my confidence in it has been weak- 
ened. An eminent geologist advanced the opinion that 
the formation in a certain locality should be so and so; 
but a deeply driven well proved the formation dia- 
metrically opposite to what the geologist had been teach- 
ing his classes it was. Not long ago many astronomers, 
with world-wide reputations and deep learning, un- 
doubtedly, told us that a comet was heading for the earth, 
and that we would surely pass through the gaseous mass. 
The comet ungraciously proved their theory wrong by 
going off in another direction. Then we were to have a 
wonderful star-shower—another failure of theory. And 
so it is many times. Not that theory is not a good thing, 
but that practice is better, and proves more conclusively. 
On this question of “reason and instinct” the theorist 
will undoubtedly stand by his guns, and advance a good 
argument. And they who are not so learned theoreti- 
cally, but who believe they have seen dumb animals 
factically demonstrate their ability to exercise the 
aculty of reason, will stand by their guns, also. And 
all will be honestly sincere in their argument. 
Hicrwoop, Conn., Jan. 8, Wituiam H. Avis. 
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Cuvier Club. 


At the annual meeting of the Cuvier Club of Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 4, President Alexander Starbuck was unan- 
imously re-elected president, and begins his seventh term 
in that office. J. M. Doherty was chosen First Vice- 
President; Henry Hanna, Second Vice-President, and 
P. E. Roach, Third Vice-President. Alexander Star- 
buck,’ Henry Hanna and P. E. Roach were elected 
trustees for the years 1902, 1903, and 1904. In 1901 nearly 
1 new members were enrolled. The names of Captain 

orge N. Stone, A. N. Sackett, William Stacey, E. W. 
Baylis, John C. Yost and James A. Cleaver, members who 
have died within the past year, were ordered entered on 
the memorial page. 

Dr. Boonie made an address. He said that the action 
of the Cuvier Club last year in offering prizes for the best 
essays on birds by the students of the public schools had 
inculcated an interest in the study that no other means 
could have accomplished. 

The report of Charles Dury, showing the additions 
made to the museum and to the library in the year, was 
read. The report said that there are so many books now 
in the library that if the contributions in this line con- 
tinue to ceme in as rapidly as they have been it will be 
necessary to enlarge the cases. 

President Starbuck’s address was a comprehensive re- 
view of the record of fish and game protection during 
1901, not only in Ohio, but in the country at large. Of 
the Ohio wardens’ work in particular, he said: 

“Mr. L. H. Reutinger, the capable Secretary and Chief 
Game Warden, in his report states that, notwithstanding 





~ the adverse laws that prevail, the wardens throughout the 


State succeeded in making 304 arrests, with 243 convic- 
tions, collecting in fines during the year $4,276, as against 
go8 arrests and 227 cofivietions respectively during the 
previous year. He further states that from the newly 
constructed ponds at London and Waverly, O., he took 
for planting 300,000 marble cat, 25,000 crappies and about 
109,000 large and small black bass, very few of them be- 
ing fingerings and most of them the size of the yearlings. 
These fish were planted in 36 counties, the distribution 
covering six weeks’ time and about 4,000 miles of travel. 
“A new fish hatchery has been opened at Sandusky, 
the work being merely for the hatching of herring. 
Further along they expect to hatch all varieties of fish 
they can, the output to be planted in Lake Erie. He 
also reports a great scarcity of game fish in Lake Erie, 
which is accounted for by the fact that the commercial 
fishermen, in their greed for money, take everything in 
sight, despite the size of the fish, disregarding the law as 
to the taking of undersized ones from this body of water. 
A great, number of arrests has been made by the deputy 
wardens for this very thing, but even then it is very difh- 
cult to stop it. The small fish are sold to the fertilizing 
establishments, while the larger ones are disposed of in 
the markets. We can speak from practical experience 
about this, for we have fished with rod and reel around 
the picturesque islands of Lake Erie, that cluster about 
Put-in-Bay, for a successive period of twenty-five yedrs. 
About 184 the fishing became so poor that we sought 
other waters for our sport. During the first decade of 
our afigling, and some time after, we caught all the black 
bass we desired, and large ones at that. Now, if an angler 
goes there in pursuit of the pleasant pastime he’ will 
Tealize on about ten or a dozen that will not average 
Cross over to Canadian waters, which are 
itely better protected than ours, and you realize a 
i dictoreact. Or 700 29 COW Ort Same stings 
‘the game fish, but also exceedingly large ones, e 
tefer for additional evidence to the Pelee Club, of 
our pene maw 50 oh Sew saglian tere. } 
“Again taking ap the thread of the report, the Chief 
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sons whom they had q syacen te believe would take the 


pains to rear these of the eggs there 
were hatched birds, or 71 per cent. er deducting 
the number of birds that died-of natural causes, crippled 
and deformed, ‘killed ‘by hawks and mink while running 
loose in the rearing parks, they succeeded in distributing 
throughout the State 2,239 pheasants. There were pheas- 
ants planted in every county of the State.’ 

“We. unquestionably want a reorganization of our 
statutes for the protection of fish and game, and we want 
‘them so that you cannot drive a hay wagon through 
them, as has been the case with the-last two codes the 
Legislature has given us. We also want them as simpli- 
fied as possible, so that it will mot require a corps of 
attorneys to fathom their meaning. We want the spring 
shooting of ducks emphatically discontinued; we want the 
rabbit 'aw to have the same open season, from November 
10 to December 1, as the other game birds, which should 
all be the same limited time, twenty days and no more. 
We want the fifteen days that are now allowed after the 
close season for killing, in which to sell off the surplus 
game, expunged, as it only encourages cold storage 
houses to sell off their surplus stock of game, which they 
are at all periods prepared to furnish during this allotted 
time. We unquestionably want a dollar license on each 
gun used in the open season, and then the gun there- 
after kept out of the fields and forests during that time. 
As to the fish, they should be protected on their spawning 
beds, and the catch should be limited to eight or ten 
inches. We should also recommend that the Deputy 
Warden be given reasonable salary, and emphatically 
insist on a gener@eus appropriation, say $50,000, or more, 
for the Fish and Game €ommission. Then let the con- 
cessions or unities of the game laws be accomplished in 
the Middle States, and it will be some solace for the 
travesty of game laws with which we have had to contend 
the past four or more years. We will here significantly 
add that no protective law is efficacious unless the senti- 
ment of the people is with it, and just because people are 
not born right stringent statutes and stringent enforce- 
ment are necessary. These laws are made for malefactors, 
and yet there are many who proudly strut our pavements 
in gorgeous array who come under that particular head. 
They scorn the idea that the law is the security of every 
person that is goverened and that it is really the standard 
and guardian of our liberty, and that he who wilfully 
violates it, and particularly a beneficent law, is unworthy 
of citizenship, be he in purple and fine linen or rags and 
tatters.” 


The Maine Non-Resident Tax. 


Boston, Jan. 13.—The great meeting of the Maine 
Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association is over, and now 
fishermen and hunters whe are not so fortunate as to live 
in Maine can breathe easier for a time; at least till the 
Legislature of that State meets next year. I don’t pre- 
tend to say that the accusation is just or nice, but I have 
heard the meeting termed that of “the Maine big heads’ 
several times lately. It is certain that anybody opposing a 
hunter’s license was not wanted at the meeting, though 
former Fish and Game Commissioner Charles E. Oak 
dared to be present and oppose the matter of a license for 
non-resident hunters to men to pay. The terms “our 
fish” and “our game” were used so often in the discus- 
sion by the advocates of a hunter’s license as to become 
rather sickening to the poor outsider from some other 
State, and cause him to ask himself: “Who are these 
gentlemen?. What do they own?” . 

At the meeting occurred a position unique, to say the 
least. The chairman of the Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners earnestly advocating a non-resident license 
measure, and a former member. of the board flatly oppos- 
ing it. Mr. C. E. Oak, who resigned from the Com- 
mission last year to accept a leading position on the Com- 
mission of funace and Timberland Owners, made the 
speech of the meeting in opposition to a license measure. 
Mr. Oak is certainly well informed on fish and game mat- 
ters in his native Staté, and the energy he put forward in 
fish and game protection when he was on the board will 
be remembered. 

The arguments of Cormmissioner Carleton for the license 
and Mr. Oak in opposition to it follow. SPECIAL. 

Commissioner Carleton’s Speech. 

Commissioner Carleton referred to the pioneers of 
Maine game protection and said: 

“The labors of these early pioneers were successful. 
A code of fish and game laws was enacted now second 
to none in the world, and under it fish and game have 
multiplied. The result has been that tourists, fishermen, 
hunters and recreationists have been flocking to our State 
in ever increasing numbers for twenty-five years or more, 
and now a vast throng visits us annually, attracted pri- 
marily by our unparalleled facilities for fishing and hunt- 
ting. It would be of great importance if we were able 
to count them correctly, so that our people might know 
definitely just how many there are who come to us each 





r. 

“Considerable effort has been made to ascertain definite- 
ly this number, and the res given run up into the 
hundreds -of thousands, and the amount of money left 
i them as fifteen millions of dollars. 
sketch or idle tale, my friends, 
but the sober truth. are not guesswork, 
but are based upon cold, hard facts, that untiring, im- 

ial investigation has demonstrated; nor are they the 
rés of your Commissioners alone, but of the agents of 
the t transportation lines who know whereof they 
spatectonied than 10,000 people are given employment a 
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more money for warden service; that is, in my judgment, 
absolutely necessary. _ 

“Look at the situation for a moment. We have in 
round numbers 20,000 square miles of woods; the State 


appropriate $25,000; it costs approximately ,000 to 
operate our hatcheries and protect the t on the 
spawning beds. It costs $3,000 more for incidental ex- 


penses, expenses of the Commissioners, clerk hire, print- 
ing, stationery, attorneys’ fees, etc., so that you see to 
guard this vast territory we have about $8,000 for warden 
service, This is made up from fines and license fees for 
guides, trappers, camp owners, etc., and hereafter our 
warden service will be reduced by three wardens, on 
account of the ee of operating the new fish hatchery 
at Moosehead e. 

“I claim that our game should be largely self-support- 
ing, in other words, those who hunt our game should 
pay a license fee large enough to enable us to protett our 
game from illegal slaughter. I do not advocate the rais- 
ing of a larger sum by taxation. 

“T am aware that there has existed, and perhaps still 
exists, some oppposition to this feature, and doubts are 
entertained as to its expediency. 

“Nearly every State and every country that has any 
game has passed through the experience that we are 
now passing through relative to this protection, and the 
consensus of opinion as reflected in their laws, would 
seem to be that the license system has been found on the 
whole to be the fairest and the best. ~ 
_ “It comes pretty near the truth to say that every State 
in this country, and all the countries surrounding us, that 
have any game, exact a license fee to hunt it. 

“T advocate a license fee to hunt big game in the State 
of Maine because we need the money and must have it or 
our game will disappear as surély as dead moose and dead 
deer bring forth no increase. 

“We have a record of 317 moose legally killed and of 
64 moose illegally killed last year. How many there 
were that were illegally killed of which we have no record 
I know not, but half as many more, making a total of 
96 moose illegally killed. A large majority of the moose 
illegally killed were cows and calves. How long, think 
you, our moose will stand this condition of affairs? 

“Let us take warning from the history of the past and 
secure better protection for our noble game animals while 
we have them yet with us. 

“Of deer we have no record of the number illegally 
killed—many estimate them among the thousands, and 
the best record obtainable is 10,320 were legally taken 
last year. One of the leading newspapers in eastern 
Maine, which devotes a great deal of well-directed energy 
to ascertain the number of deer killed, estimates that 
number as high as 25,000. 

“The State was cleaned out of moose and deer last 
year as never before in our history. Improved firearms, 
improved methods of hunting, trained guides, hunters’ 
camps everywhere, all advertising for sportsmen, have 
done the business. 

“How long will your deer hold out at anywhere from 
10,000 to 25,000 a re 

“Now, I fancy I hear some one saying, what in the 
world are your wardens doing—why is not the game bet- 
ter preeed by them? 

_“T will tell "me what they have been doing: They have 
killed thirty-four deer dogs; they have instituted cighty 
prosecutions. They have worked as hard and as faithfully 
for their small pay of $2 per day, as any class of laborers 
in Maine. 

“T tell you, my friends, the situation demands action— 
demands money. Let us get it. It is said by good author- 
ity that 75 per cent. of the deer killed during October 
are females. 

“IT would prevent the exportation of female deer out 
of the State at all times. It is sickening to a sportsman 
to see them shot down—many.of them no bigger than a 
little lamb. 

“T think the moose season should be shortened two 
weeks and the deer season two weeks. Now, think of 
these facts, my friends, discuss them, talk them over in 
your places of business so that when the Legislature meets 
again we may be agreed upon some important features. 

“We thought we were going to have a license fee to 
hunt moose passed at the last session sure enough. 
Committee on Fish and Game unanimously reported the 
bili—all were agreed to it—no one seemed to it 
but on its passage through the Senate a grave and learned 
Senator arose and offered an amendment—that bald- 
headed men be exempt from the provisions of the bill— 
that killed it. 

. “It is idle, my friends, in these days of somewhat bur- 
lensome taxation, to expect any larger a iation 
from the State than we have been receiving. We must 
have recourse to some other method to raise the netes- 
sary amount-of funds. Fear has been that a 
license fee to hunt—we do not advocate a license fee to 
fish—would operate detrimentally to our interests, 

“Tt is of no avail to lock the stable after the horse has 

been stolen. A license fee will be of no avail after our 


me is gone. ppose it does a few away—suppose 
f does keep away those la ais of Western hunters 
who annually visit us in aoe ees coming over 
a foreign railroad, bringing all their supplies with them, 
even to their et baked and who leave 
scarcely a dollar among our people. Are we any losers 
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from Grindstone, Me., and ‘were consigned to Hamilton's 
i where the lovers of venison could buy it to their 


“A licensé fee to hunt will not keep one single desir- 
able ; carey. ‘from Maine. This is my. deliberate 
j it, formed after years of study of the situation. 

“T have talked with a good many—I have corresponded 
with a good many who have come to Maine to hunt, and 
I have yet to find any one who objects to it, when 


the amount received is used exclusively to protect game. 

“Great ‘opportunities are before us. The country at 
large looks to Maine to furnish the hunting ground of 
the nation, _ 

7 are willing to pay well for the privilege. In 
these days of rapid transit those having even moderate 
means and limited time have learned that they can leave 
the dust and toil of distant cities ‘behind them of a 
morning or an evening, and in twelve, twenty-four or 
thirty-stx hours, breathe the sweet breath of the piney 
woods of Maine about them, or look out upon old ocean 
from her rock-bound coast, and looking up through for- 
est trees or ocean mist devoutly thank God they are 
here.” ° 

Hon. Charles E, Oak. 


Mr. Oak began stating that having held the two 
offices of Fish and Game Commissioner and Land Agent 
and Forestry Commissioner, he should discuss the ques- 
tion from. the point of view of both the sportsman and the 
land owner. mtinuing, he said: 

“First, then, as a sportsman, allow me to repeat that 

m strongly opposed to a license law such as proposed, 
and will attempt to answer a few of the arguments urged 
in its favor, and, at the same time, call your attention to 
a few facts carefully omitted from the arguments of 
those not agreeing with me. 

“For the past six years I’ve known something of the 
trials, troubles and tribulations of a fish and game com- 
missioner, and it is far from my desire to do other than 
assist them in every possible way. 

“Knowing the chairman as well as I do—it sometimes 
seeming almost as well as he knows himself—I have no 
hesitation in vouching for his honesty and earnestness of 
purpose in trying to do everything possible for the cause 
in which he is engaged; but will submit that it is beyond 
what we may expect from anything human if, with so 
many problems involved as are embraced in this depart- 
ment, some mistakes are not made—no matter -how con- 
scientiously a man may work. 

“In this particular matter, I fear that his zeal for the 
welfare of his department has led him to devote a large 
amount of energy toward bringing about results which 
are likely to react, and later prove very troublesome. 

“This idea of licensing sportsmen is not new, but, on 
the other hand, has been ‘threshed out’ at at least three 
of the annual meetings of this Association. Each time 
it has been voted down quite unanimously, and it seems 
as though the partisans of the cause ought to be willing to 
abide by the voice of the majority; yet they have come 
back each year with some new argument to add to the old 
story, and this year have succeeded in converting a 
sufficient number of members by constantly arguing on 
one side of the story, so that I fear for the result. Pos- 
sibly some of you may have heard them state some real or 
fancied objection, but if so, I’ve failed to hear it. 

“T submit, however, that the methods of taking but 
one side is not the proper course to pursue in this case, 
because the aims, objects and ambitions of this Associa- 
tion are, to develop the fish and game interests of the 
State, to be sure, but to do so in such a way as shall 
redound to the benefit of all, and not jeopardize any prop- 
erty or business interests. 

“When the people advocating this or any other scheme 
are willing to present all the evidence, either for or 

inst any proposed interests. and are willing to sub- 
mit the matter to a majority vote of this organization, we 
can expect to arrive at much more correct results and 
command much greater influence. 

“Among other things, they tell us in the present in- 
stance, that 513 people came from Ohio and Indiana the 
past year, hired as few guides as possible without violat- 
ing the law, brought their own provisions as well as other 
needful articles with them, and left but a very small 
amount of money within our borders proportionate to the 
large amount of game they took home with them. They 
tell us that if we had charged them a license fee of $10 
each, we would have had $5,000 with which to have em- 
ployed at least five more wardens the past year. They 
migth almost as well have told us that if we had charged 
them $100 each, we would have had $50,000 with which 
to have em fifty more wardens the past year. Peo- 
ple practicing the economy that these people have are 
not.the ones who have many ten-dollar bills to throw 
away. Evidently, the cost was carefully considered be- 
fore they started, and if the proposed license law had 
been in force this season, probably the most of them 
would have stayed at home or gone elsewhere. This 
would have grieved none of us, of course, as they are 
of no benefit to us; and if any law can be devised that 
will reach such a class of sportsman, as doubtless there 
can be, and not affect the rest, I will heartily join with 
any of you in urging its enactment. I am not arguing for 
this class, please understand; but if we admit the very 
trematkable statement that 250,000 people came to Maine 
for an ogee | the past season, and are asked to pass a 
law that punish 249.500 of them for the sake of 
reaching the 500 from the West, surely we should all 
nae Soenet at aes eo that if 
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stances, sportsmen would obtain trophy values ‘warratiting 
the paymentiof, a. license,, but I will.submit’that where 
one succeeds to that extent, a thousand have a bank» ac- 
count materially reduced. 

“The reasons influencing sportsmen’ to conie here are 
the health and pleasure resulting and not mercenary 
gain. Health results from: drinking pure water and 
breathing pure air, which are God-given, and pleasure as 
a natural, consequence. ;, Fish: and game simply furnish 
the diversion and the rest ‘follows. _We, as a State, are 
simply thowing out a bait of $25,000 per year to furnish 
the nominal attraction. 

“The tenderfoot.is attracted-in consequence of the ‘halo 
surrounding it—partly real and partly imaginary—comes 
among and brushes against us, and, if treated rightly 
and in a suave manner, diseovers on his return home 
that he has left considerable: dross in consequence of 
‘rising to the fly.’ This. is what: we are fishing for and 
should feel very well satisfied-with the result. 

“T will frankly admit that ‘we could ‘catch more fish’ 
or ‘be surer of a rise’ if we could make the bait more 
attractive—in other words, if we had more money for 'the 
department, because my experience has: demonstrated the 
necessity for more means. 

“Tf we must have it, let us take honest means to ob- 
tain it, and not throttle the innocent: sportsman »and 
order him to ‘stand and deliver.’ Allow)» me 'to suggest 
a course that is legitimate. ‘Let those so zealous for the 

roposed law, furnish the proofs: of their assertion that 

15,000,000 is spent here annually by totrrists.and sports- 
men, and the same Legislattire‘that has heretofore ap- 
propriated $25,000 a year for the departmént, on the 
strength of the statement, accompanied by proofs; that 
four to. five million dollars are spent here annually, will 
appropriate double or triple that: amount. 

“The men composing our legislativé: bodies are in- 
clined to be reasonable and fair in all matters, and suffi- 
ciently wise to réalize that a $75,000 annual expense to 
maintain a $15,000,000 annual income is a mere bagatelle. 

“Allow me to repeat: Furnish. the necessary statistics 
to substantiate the above statement, and means for the 
department are assured by State appropriations. But we 
are told that a careful study of the temper of our legis- 
lative body demonstrates the fact that no more help in the 
way of larger appropriations can be expected. Others 
have made an equally careful study, and, as a result, I 
venture this assertion, yiz., that the mass of the people 
consider that $25,000, together with fees collected, taking 
into consideration the numerous demands upon the State 
treasury, should be sufficient te run the department satis- 
factorily; and the. minute a new- law, like the one pro- 
posed, is enacted, estimated to yield an income of $15,000 
annually—from that moment’ you may safely reckon that 
your annual appropriation will be decreased by a like 
amount, and you will have no more means to work with 
than before. 

“With those of you who have carefully observed the 
prevailing sentiment at Augusta each legislative season, 
I need not argue this point, for your own good sense will 
tell you it is true. 

“The talk that this is about the only State or Province 
that has no such license law=simply furnishes an addi- 
tional argument for continuing the system we have been 
following for the past féw yeags; because it is generall 
admitted on all sides that the Maine Department of Fis 
and Game is in the best condition and managed the best 
of that of any State or Province in America. 

“This is a strong assertion;.I am well aware; but, to 
corroborate it, I refer you to my former colleague, Mr. 
Stanley, who was with me om one occasion, at least, at 
a meeting of the North American Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation at Montreal. At both of the meetings which I 
have attended, the last having representatives from at 
least ten States, and nearly all the Provinces in Canada, 
it was the unanimous sentiment that they could all be 
benefitted by copying largely from our code of laws and 
system of enforcement. 

“Several representatives of States and Provinces frankly 
stated that they thought their system. of licensing was 
wrong, unless enacted for a special purpose like that in 
the State of Michigan. 

“The commissioner from that State told me personally 
that the license law in his State worked admirably for the 
purpose for which it was intended, which was this: 
Their game, on account of lax laws, much poaching, 
and numerous hunters, had become largely depleted, 
and they wanted to give it a chance to increase. Various 
expedients were suggested, such as absolute close time, 
a very short open time, and finally a license law, which 
was enacted. 

“As a result, the year following this enactment, they 
had less than one-quarter the number of sportsmen the 
had averaged the several years previous. This, he argued, 
would give the game a chance to increase, and after a 
few years it is the intention to abolish the law whenever 
the game hecomes sufficiently abundant to warrant it. 
Their reason for adopting this course, instead of an ab- 
solute close time, was that the revenues derived from the 
licenses would make the department self supporting dur- 
ing the period in which the residents of the State re- 
ceived but comparatively little benefit from the money 
left by sportsmen. 

“Still another very serious objection is this. In my 
judgment, it would lead to rank dishonesty and extra ex- 
pense, which would soon bring the department ifito grave 
disrepute. If you doubt it, allow me to call your atten- 
tion to the license regarding September hunting.. It was 
openly charged’and undoubtedly true that parties would 
secure a single license and then would proceed. to shoot 
as many deer as they saw fit, changing the tag from one 
to the other as the. case required. It also led to numerous 


individuals taking the chance of shooting in September - 


without a license, through the advice.of citizens. who 

— that Pose res not. ge preston make the 

chance of their being caught very great...In arranging 

the system to prevent such evils, we devoted considerable 

time and thong well as erst, De as 

to prevent violations, eugh comparatively tew 
the t be waderous. ‘. 
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ts in districts which I might 
name, have frequently ‘greased’—a term which’ I 
think you will comprehend; and every act of this kind: 
reflects on the department, no matter if the character of 
the commissioners is generally considered above  te- ' 
proach. ..To illustrate, please recall the reputation: of the 
department at the time Mr. Stillwell was a member’ of 
the board.. No more honorable men than he and Mrv 
Stanley could be found on earth, and yet, owing to the 
system. then in vogue, and also to the character of ‘the 
wardens then in the service, the whole department was 
considered ‘rotten’ by a large majority of the visiting 
public.. . Fortunately, that sentiment has “completely 
changed. The commissioners—since I left the’ board— 
are credited with working earnestly and honestly for the 
best interests of the State, rather than for personal glory, 
and I earnestly hope their zeal will not lead them into 
grave errors. 

“If I were asked. to give advice as to the crying needs 
of the department with reference to changes in laws, I 
should answer, “There are none.’ My best advice would 
so ‘Go slow about making any radical changes in any 
aw. 

“Another idea I wish to bring to your attention is this: 
It would very shortly create a fierce antagonism between 
the wild land owners and the fish and game interests— 
a condition very much to be deplored. This would arise 
in conséquence of an increased danger to forest property 
by reason of forest fires. 

“Having had some. little experience in paying for 
licenses for fishing. and hunting, and having talked: the 
matter over with: very numerous sportsmen, I find quite 
a universal disposition on the part of such people to try 
and get their..money’s worth. Being obliged to pay 
money where they think they ought not to, if unable to 
secure trophies'.of the chase such as desired, they are 
more or less inclined to destroy a certain amount of prop- 
erty equal, at least, to.the amount of money they have 
left. Do not think that this is a fanciful idea, because 
I know whereof I speak, as I have heard this sentiment 
expressed by the people themselves who have been ob- 
liged to part with their money in this way. 

“We are told that the visitors in the State are perfectly 
willing to have such a law enacted—that they are glad 
to contribute to:the fund for hiring wardens to enforce 
our laws. ’ 

“Do not be deceived by this statment. Gentlemen, I 
have had some little experience, you will allow me to 
say, and with the single exception of the case referred 
to by Mr. Carleton at Mt. Desert, I have yet to hear 
of the first individual instance where even one cent has 
been contributed voluntarily by the visiting public to 
our fish and game fund. It is ‘moonshine,’ gentlemen, to 
dream that these people are going to come here and vol- 
untarily contribute $10 each, or more, for the benefit of 
this fund; as otherwise we should have had abundant evi- 
dence in a few cases, at least. 

“The real facts are simply these: A few of our visiting 
sportsmen are anxious to have a license law such as pre- 
posed. The most of them favoring the idea, wish to have 
the license fee very high and explain their reasons there- 
for in this manner: They say that with their means, 
they can easily afford to pay quite liberally, but that the 
large mass of tourists who come to Maine have not such 
financial ability; consequently, it will create a large 
game preserve for the benefit: of a moneyed aristocracy 
and compel the clerks, tradesmen, and others of limited 
means to do without such an outing or go elsewhere. 

“It’s the masses and not the classes to whom we should 
cater, if we wish to do the greatest good, because, while 
individually they do not spend as much money, collect- 
ively they spend much more and the benefits reach a much 
larger number of people. 

.““Of course, we can understand how a few of our mem- 
bers, like the proprietors of fashionable resorts, have re- 
cently been converted on. account of. the confession of 
some of their patrons that there is a strong undercurrent 
among. this class that a high license fee would tend to 
create a select aristocracy and bar the masses of tourists. 

“Individually, proprietors of such resorts would be 
benefitted and it is but natural that they should become 
imbued with the ideas prevailing among their guests and 
unconsciously become unmindful of other interests than 
their own. 

“We are cited to the fact that the Provinces of Canada 
exact a fee for hunting, and that they still flourish. This 
is true, gentlemen, and it is also true that they exact 
a fee for fishing as well, and what is the result? The 
statement is made, and I fully believe it, that more people 
come to the little State of Maine to fish than go to all 
the Provinces of Canada combined, notwithstanding the 
fact that the natural conditions in the various Provinces 
are fully equal to those here. 

“We all know, whether we admit it or not, that a 
license fee sucli as proposed would bar very many people 
from comiag here. It has become almost a disease to 
have an annual outing, either for fishing or hunting: 
Commencing as a mild ag it developed into a contagion 
that we have been hoping was chronic; but the passin 
of obnoxious laws is likely to destroy this microbe om 
the patient return home cured—never to return. 

“Many more reasons, often rehearsed, could be offered 
in opposition. to the proposed law. I will leave them: un- 
repeated, because I wish to offer a few ideas in favor of 
the scheme. 

“T feel it is about time for us to consider more care- 
fully the forestry problem and the obligations we are 
under to the individual land owners, when considering 
any proposed change in our game laws;, therefore, as 
representing certain small wild land interests, and regard-_ ; 
less of fish and game interests, I’m very strongly inclined 
—with a proviso which.I will mention later—to work for 
it long and diligently. 

7 Ry before stated, the wild lands furnish the grand ca 
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trive some law which will tax them harder and give 
nothing in return. Not satisfied with their success in the 
~ they propose to go even further and tax the wild 
lands even more, in order to lessen the tax burden rest- 
ing on other classes of property which are so dependent 
on a flourishing forest growth. 

“The report of the distinguished chairman of 
the taxation committee appointed by the State 
Grange at their recent session in this city, voiced this 
sentiment quite emphatically, and this was followed by a 
resolution adopted by that body, indorsing the same idea. 

“Did any of you hear that, provided the wild lands 
did pay more tax, they would receive any part of the ben- 
efit resulting therefrom? Not by any means, because it 
is not: so intended. 

“The State has given you—and by you I mean the fish 
and game interests—from the general fund to which the 
wild lands contribute, $25,000 each year with which to 
plunder their forests, trespass all you will, burn if you 
choose, do almost anything you like, and has given the 
munificent sum of $400 annually for the purpose of pro- 
tecting forest property against damage by fires that per- 
haps you yourselves have started, and also for the pur- 
pose of making scientific investigation as to the best 
inethods of preserving our forest growth, so essential to 
the future welfare of the State. 

“Is this right, just or fair? 

“As a land owner, I’ve no particular objection to your 
using my property within reasonable bounds for the pur- 
pose of either fishing or hunting; but I certainly have 
very serious objections to your leasing my land—which 
is what a hunting license virtually means—to other 
parties, and appropriating the proceeds for your own 
private use. 

“While I’ve not consulted with the numerous wild land 
owners of the State and therefore do not claim to be 


. acting as their representative, I’ve no doubt they will 


agree with me fully in the idea that it would be just and 
fair to ask the Legislature to enact a license law similar 
to that proposed, but differing in this respect, viz., that 
every cent of revenue should be devoted to forestry in- 
terests, instead of fish and game interests. 

“This does not appeal to me as asking too much, be- 
cause we are virtually giving value received. In other 
words, we should be leasing the right to hunt and fish, 
carrying with it camping privileges, including necessary 
fuel, on our private property. 

“Under the present system, it is only at great personal 
expense that forest owners can guard against losses by 
fire, to say nothing of any other losses, occasioned by 
the carelessness or indifference or wanton disposition of 
the numerous tourists. 

“With the revenue derived from a license law such as 
I have indicated, embracing a provision that the total re- 
ceipts shall be used only for the purpose of guarding the 
property against losses by forest fires, and to gather and 
disseminate valuable information relative to forestry prob- 
lems, it seems to me that the idea of selfishness on our 
part should be entirely eliminated, excepting in so far 
as we should be relieved of a portion of the personal 
expense of protecting our property against your depre- 
dations. 

“We frankly admit that we should expect to be re- 
lieved of a part of the fire risk on account of a less num- 
ber of tourists, but please bear in mind that we never 
invited them here. 

“You are the hosts, and as such common courtesy 
would demand that you provide the necessary entertain- 
ment to make their stay pleasant, without demai ding 
that we furnish all the facilities, stand all the risks, and 
‘chip in’ beside, when we are never benefitted. 

“We could stand this for a year or two without a mur- 
mur; but it seems to me that there is a disposition mani# 


fest to bear on a little harder than we can stand. All we 


demand is simpie justice, but for that we must insist.” 


Rhode Island Fish and Game Interests. 


Provivence, R. I., Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the General Assembly yesterday a resolution appro- 
priating $1,500 for the payment of bounties for the kill- 
ing of wild foxes was read and passed by the Senate. 

Gov. Charles Dean Kimball, in his message to the 
General Assembly last week, had the following to say 
concerning shell fisheries and inland fisheries: 

“The revenue to the State in rents from the lands 
leased for the raising of oysters is $25,691.25 for the year. 
During 1901 there have been leased additional lands to 
the number of 1,858 acres, which the commissioners esti- 
mate will add more than $10,000 to the receipts of the 
current year. ; 

“The clam beds are an important source of revenue 
to many of the inhabitants of our State. Their depletion 
to any extent is to be seriously deplored. I urge that 
you consider measures for their protection. Attention 
should also be given to the preservation of the scallop 
fisheries. 

“The valuable work of the Commissioners of Inland 
Fisheries has been continued during the present year. 
They report that beside attending to the usual work of 
stocking the streams and ponds and protecting the fish, 
they have made a strenuous effort this year to stop the 
illegal taking of short lobsters and egg lobsters, with a 
very gratifying degree of success. It is definitely known 
that a great many thousand lobsters have been returned 
to the water and given a chance to breed. You will 
doubtless be gratified to learn that the authority granted 
the commissioners to use certain land for experimental 
purposes has resulted in numerous tests of the feasibility 
of practical clam culture that promise to be successful.” 

e also said concerning the protection of birds: “The 
commission report a very general support to their 
efforts on the part of the public, which is a matter for 
gratification. They call attention to a measure adopted 
at the January session, 1901, that they believe prevents 
the adequate protection of certain birds. They intend to 
bring before y6u at this season a bill calculated to im- 
prove existing legislation. They feel that extreme 
measures will be necessary to ea 
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A Wild Turkey Invades Asheville. 


AsHeviLte, N. C., Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We frequently in Forest ann StrEAM about quail 
killing themselves by flying against a house, and have 
several times during the past few years read of wild geese 
being confused by lights in windows and fires, etc., but I 
have never yet heard of a wild turkey being caught in the 
center of a city, which city measures several miles in 
diameter. Here'is a note from an Asheville paper of 
Jan. 7, which contains an article, the truthfulness of which 
I can vouch for: 

“Last Thursday night about 10 o'clock, when Street 
Superintendent Bostic, who lives on Haywood street, 
stepped outside of his house, he heard cries; something 
like those made by a flock of geese over his head, and 
looking up saw a large bird circling round wildly in the 
air, evidently dazzled by the glare of the arc light which is 
located at that point. The bird, which proved to be a 
large wild turkey, attempted to alight in an oak tree, but 
crashed through the lines and dashed - the window 
of a room which had a light in it. Then it fell to the 
ground and attempted to run, colliding, in its blindness, 
with a stone wall, and Mr. Bostic’s son, Rex, grappled 
with it on the ground. 

“A wild turkey has great strength in its wings, and 
this one might have beaten itself free if Mr. Bostic had 
not come to the rescue, 

“The bird, which was captured without injuring it, was 
a big bronze specimen, weighing 18 pounds. It had 
evidently been disturbed in the mountains and in attempt- 
ting to fiy over the city had become confused by the 
lights. r. Bostic and his family dined on wild turkey 
on Sunday, and state that it was fat and tender.” 

It is very seldom that wild turkeys are now seen near 
Asheville, but judging from the number which have been 
seen on the streets this winter, they must be more plenti- 


ful in the mountains than they have been for several years 
past. P- 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Intinois State GAME ComMissioNer A. J. Lovejoy, 
wi of the condition of the game fields in Illinois, 
says that so far as reports in his office go to show, the 
law is being closely adhered to through the State gener- 
ally. This applies especially to quail at this particular 
time, as the open season has but recently closed, and the 
report speaks volumes of the work of the Commissioner 
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and his wardens, in view of the fact that the late Legisla- 
ture left the quail almost unprotected. _By vigorously de- 
claring and following the manifest intention of the law, 
the spirit of true sportsmanship has infused itself into 
practically all men who go afield; the farmers have sec- 
ondéd this work by declaring unanimously that no birds 
shall be shot after the middle of December, so that, while 
it was freely predicted six months ago. that quail would be 
speedily exterminated in this State, the supplpy of birds 
left over is unusually large, and the prospect for the 
coming season very good. However, the fact remains that 
our Illinois law is very faulty in its present shape, and all 
sportsmen will breathe easier when the next Legislature 
convenes and remedies present defects. 

Lovers of duck shooting in the' Mississippi Valley, who 
were deprived of their favorite pastime last fall by rea- 
son of the fact that all lakes were dry and the wildfow! 
took another route south, are now afraid that they will 
meet with similar deprivation as to the spring shootin 
season. The birds have already begun moving northward, 
but there is no more water on the feeding grounds than 
during the fall season. and unless there are copious rains 
soon, the birds will hurry through this country, if, indeed, 
they come this way at all. : (ee 


The Long Island Game Scason. 


Tue upland hunting season on Long Island closed on 
Tuesday last, and hunters report the season a very good 
one. Small game, especially quail and ger: ave 
been plentiful, good bags being made. Woodcock have 
been more abundant than usual. Rabbits, for some rea- 
son, have been unusually scarce. It is said a disease at- 
tacked them. Fox hunting will be the i 
season, and there is an abundance of them on the island. 
Opossums seem to have increased largely the last few 

season was a long one and a success- 


rs. The 
1 one, but closed by the freezing of the bay. 





North Carolina Wildfowl. 


Currituck Sounp, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream; 


‘Our canvasbacks this season are:in the finest condition I . 


have ever seen them. I weighed a bag of thirty-one 
birds yesterday, which ecighed” as follows: Two of 4% 
pounds each, three of 4% pounds each, two of 4 pounds 
each, seven of 37% pounds each, six of -3% pounds each, 
eleven of 3% pounds each. I attribute this to the very 
heavy crop of wild celery in our Sound, which is so abun- ~ 
dant the pape has done very little so far toward eonror 
ing it. shot fifteen Canada geese one day last week, 
which weighed from 9% to 14 pounds each. This is also 
unusual—in fact, all our birds seem in perfect condition. 

Mr. Curtis, of Boston, a member of the Swan Island 
Club, was on our island a few days ago. - He said their 
club had killed three thousand five hundred ducks up to 
Christmas. All the clubs, or a majority of them, have 
had the best shooting this season they have had in many 
years. 

The swans, for some reason, seem to be leaving our 
Sound. There are not half so many now as there were 
five years ago. I do not understand this, as I am quite 
certain that not one-tenth of the young birds that arrive 
are killed during any one season. I have been told re- 
cently, however, that they are seen in large numbers in 
the large sounds south of here off Kinnekeet, Hatteras 
and Ocracoke, where they have been seldom seen, except 
in small flocks. This may account forthe scarcity here. 
I understand that black brant are more abundant in the 
Albemarle, Pamlico and Bogue sounds this season than 
ever. That section of Carolina from Oregon Inlet to 
Beaufort is destined to become a hunter’s paradise, but 
unfortunately the water is too salty to grow wild celery, 
and the flavor of the game is not good. 

More Anon. 


A Virginia Quail Point. 
Mr. L. P. Brow, of Lumberton, Va., reports that the 


quail stock this year is a very abundant one. The sea- 
son will extend to Feb. 15. 


100 Sportsmen's Finds, 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made Those Who Are 
: Looking for Game or ° 
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Three boys of Union township, N. J., while hunting 
recently in the woods, chased a ‘possum to the Essex 
county line, where it disappeared in a hole leading under 
a pile of stones. While engaged in digging it out they 
came across a wooden box containing more than one 
hundred silver spoons, knives and forks and four gold - 
salt spoons. County Detective. Keron, of Elizabeth, 
learned about the discovery and took possession of the 
silverware. Keron believes the silverware was stolen by 
tramps and hidden, awaiting an opportunity to safely dis 
pose of it. 





Sea and River Fishing. 
RD 


Proprietors of fishirig resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 





Trout Pictures. 


THE one lying on the table is very pretty. It was given 
to me yesterday by a friend, and I prize it highly, but it 
makes me think of a picture of trout I have in my mind 
which is indelible and can never fade. The natural is 
always in evidence, when I think of it. Nearly forty 
years ago I went to school—not because I wanted to then, 
but because I was advised by older heads who attended to 
my welfare, that going to school was the proper thing 
for me. The school house was of the old New England 
type, situated under the shadow of grand old Mt. Tom, in 
Hampshire county, Massachusetts. I can see it now in- 
side and out—the old wooden benches hacked here and 
there by some boy long before me to see if his knife would 
cut; the old cast-iron box stove about four feet long, and 
the teacher’s ruler which was always in evidence on her 
desk, and the next hottest thing to the stove. All I can 
see now. But I am off the subject. 

One afternoon in the month of May I happened to look 
up at the teacher and noticed her look out of the window 
and smile with a gentle blush (it_was something unusual 


for me to see a teacher smile), Pretty soon there wis @is! 


knock at the school house door; the teacher went tothe 


door, and I had a glimpse of a fishing rod, a man and 
a strap over his shoulder. The teacher brought him in, 
and, of course, he was invited to look over the daily 
register; but I don’t think.he was as much interested in 
it as he was in our pretty and young school teacher; who 
had been out of the High School but a short time. I was 
in a bad fix. I wanted to see if that young man had any 
fish. I was too young then to go fishing alone, but if 
there was a chance to hang around or go with some 
older person and be in their way, I was always there, and 
the mere glimpse of a fish pole in the school house 
settled my studies for that day as far as books were 
concerned. : 

I plucked up courage and tried to catch the teacher’s 
eye, but it seemed as if she would never look my way, but 
I raised my hand and she said, “Well, what do you wish?” 
“May I go out?” said I, and the usual, “Is it necessary?” 
came from her lips, and,.of course, I said, ““Yes’m.” Well, 
I went out into the “entry,” as we used to call it, and 
there in the corner I saw what I thought was the finest 
little fishing rod in the world, and hung up on a nail 
beside it was the creel. But it was so high that with m 

I could not reach it; so. I went to the eonl 


shed a. block of wood as la: as I could 
lift and it out and stood on it, and then I lifted 
the cover off the “fish basket,” removed the green grass 
from the and saw a dozen or so of the prettiest trout 
\saraaek I lifted one: out, and. it took both of 
my then little to. hold it.. But it.was 9 great .de- 
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were yesterday. those. p1 spots .on. their ‘sides and all 
the other colorings of the most beautiful fish, and that 
picture I think more of to-day than the one in oil. But I 
was caught and severely reprimanded for my inquisitive- 
ness, - - f 


Brown’s Tract Guides. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 
he annual meeting of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ As- 
sociation held in Bootville, Jan. 9. was largely attended 
and great ifiterest was manifested in the proceedings. 
he Association has over 400 members, and is the strong- 
est organization of its kind that was ever formed. Presi- 
dent Richard Crego presided. Secretary and Treasurer 
A. M. Church submitted his annual report, of which an 
abstract follows: “The-increase in members during the 
_ just past has been 103, ten guides or active mem- 
ts, ahd hinety-three associate members, making, all 
told, member's, and of these seventy-eight are guides 
Of active members. The total receipts amounted to 
$877.25 disbursements, $797.96; balance on hand, $79.29. 

e fecovered a penalty in one case for shooting trout of 

25, and the only other case we had was that of two 

anadiah Frenchmen—lumbermen—who killed a deer 
March 6, 1901, tiear Beaver River. Information was fur- 
nished by a member of the Association, and they were 
taken before Justice J. H. Higby. a Special Protector Ira 
Parsons, amd fined $50 each. Failing to pay, they were 
sent to the county jail at Herkimer for fifty days each. 
During the latter part of July ,and re August we 
had a special representative at White Lake, McKeever and 
up the ra‘lroad as far as Clearwater. We also had an- 
other at Fourth Lake, and much valuable evidence was 
obtained in this way. We kept as close watch as possible 
on all the country between Beaver River and the South 
Branch of Moose River, east to Raquette Lake, and north 
to Independence River. s*were found running deer 
about the Brown’s Tract ponds, Eighth Lake and north 
to Shallow, and several were killed. Two were killed in 
the vicinity of the road running from White Lake Corners 
to Woodhull Reservoir, and one found. runn‘ng loose 
about the north shore of Fourth Lake. We found that 
one- deer had been killed at Long Lake and taken to 
White Lake in July. One was killed in July and another 
late in August in Nick’s Lake, and two on Gibb’s Lake. 
We also have evidence in several other cases, one of which 
was placed in the hands of State Game Protector Wait, 
who has not yet reported progress. During this time 
we employed one man for a month, and others as we 
could get them, and as they were needed. Beside the man 
f r a month, we employed gu‘des and others in raiding 
the country about 150 days. 

“The fishing the past season has not been up to the 
usual standard. There were some good catches made 
early in the season, but as a whole the fishing season 
was poor. There were the usual number of fishermen who 
caught all they could and more than they ought. Be- 
tween the bass and the minnow traps, the bait fish are 
about exterminated in the Fulton Chain, and the buoy 
fishing which we condemned last year will kill itself in 
the near future. I have so far found but two men who 
report that there are as many deer in the woods as last 
year, and one of these men did not get one at that. I 
tind many more hunters this year who are in favor of 
shortening the open season on deer, and it seems to be 
the general opinion of all our people that all hunting of 
deer in the month of November should be cut out. Fully 
one-half the deer taken were killed during the part of the 
seascn that is in the month of November. On one train 
from the woods on Nov. 10 were fifty-two carcasses of 
deer. On Nov. 15 the morning train into Utica carried 
thirty-two, and the afternoon train seventy-four. The 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission report 1,286 deer 
being shipped from the woods by express, and estimate 
that 6.000 were killed in the Adirondack wilderness the 
last season fer hunting. Will 6.000 fawns pull through 
this winter and be ready to take their places next spring? 
Partridges were more plenty this last season in the 
Adirondacks than for several years past, the season being 
particularly adapted for their breeding. During last win- 
ter’s session of the Legislature your secretary had some 
correspondence in regard to measures relating to game 
protection, and, in company with another member, visited 
Albany to protest against a bill to allow hounding in two 
or three counties. The proposed measure died in the 
committee, and a bill extending the anti-hounting law of 
1897 another five years was passed and received the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. Your committee on game law legisla- 
tion prepared several bills tending to carry out the recom- 
mendations made by you at the last annual meeting. They 
were ee and ee oe Garry - home 
lar passed Senate, but through pressure of busi- 
= and other reasons, failed to get out of the Assembly 
committee. We lost by resignation last year one mem- 
ber, Benjamin Aborn, of Cleveland, O., and during the 
year four of our best and most influential members have 
died. They were Leander W. Fiske and Robert Perrie, of 
Boonville; Arthur W. Soper, of New York, and Samuel 
W. Skinner, of Cincinnati.” ‘ 3 

C. R. Sperry offered the following resolutions, which 
were all adopted except the one pertaining to the shoot- 
ing of does: 

Whereas, The Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association was organized 
by the co-operation of about fifty of the leading guides of that 
section for the purpose of protecting the fish and forests of the 
Adirondacks. (They were enco’ in this undertaking by all 
true sportsmen and law-abiding citizens who love the forests and 
native habitants of its woods and waters. They were led to this 
action by practical and personal knowledge of the rapid destruction 
of fish and game, both in and out of season, in this region, and 
fully realizing that some.radical measures must be taken to pre- 
vent the wanton destruction of this most noble game and sport, 
have banded them: together to prevent, in as far as lies in 
their power, its rapid and unlawful destruction by irresponsible 


and market hunters); and 
aes hese tortie not only to the guidés them- 





selves, but the observer, that the State game protectors ap- 
polated os to a ee ner for t eepeee 

game entirely inadequate e , Not only 
Se ae Gr x wntiction. nd Wrest the works 


by reason of their ifest unfitne 
a "Tack it eutnedt eabdever tb perform their whole duty; there- 
an Bort ; $ ° : ; 


That it is the sense of this -Aseociat meeting 
that Shan should assume more respon ent. otee, 
fish - game, that end 


ies ot Ss Seat, : es ee | assign more 
protectors - forest exercise more caution in 
selecting protectors, fitted by and ambition for the pur- 


Se. " : 
PResnlved, That this Association condemn buoy dr anchor fidhing, 


ss and training as woodsmen . 
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and respectfull the e to pass a law hibiting 
fishing at buoys anchors the waters inhabited by trout 
within the forest 


preserve... 

Recent That this iation recommend that the close season 
for wild deer shall be from Nov. 1 to Aug. 31, both inclusive. 

Whereas, In-years' past many men have been mistaken for deer 
and shet, and whereas, hunters and sportsmen in their eager pur- 
suit of deer, have not used sufficient caution to distinguish the 
difference between deer and men, and whereas, the time has now 
come when radical measures must be taken for the further pro- 
tection of the deer in the forests, which are fast being depleted; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, And this Association most strenuously urge that no 
doe or female deer shall be killed at any time within the forest 
preserve. [This resolution was not adopted.] ‘ 
_ Resolved, That this Association condemn the sale of deer, ven- 
ison, partridge, woodcock or quail, also brook or lake trout taken 
from the inland waters of the State, except the sale of live fish 
~ se for the purpose of stocking or restocking forests or 
waters, 

Resolved, That the close season for black bear shall be from 
May 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive. Pr 

Resolved, That this Association heartil 
of John E, Ball for the appointment of 
the Herkimer district, 

Whereas, the question of lumbering State lands within the forest 
preserve is now being discussed; and 

Whereas, In our [ndamens that not only means the destruction 
of the forests but also the cutting off of the present water supply 
of the State; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association most strenuously protests 
against lumbering or cutting the timber on the State lands. 

Richard Crego, 

D. F. pers 5 

A. M. Church, 

C. R. Sperry, 
Committee. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Richard 
Crego; Vice-President, Garry A. Riggs; Secretary and 
Treasurer,-A. M. Church. The Executive Committee con- 
sists of D, T. Charbonneau, William Stell, Charles Smith, 
J. E. Ball; Bion H. Kent, H. D. Grant, Danforth Ains- 
worth, Sr. ; 

At the conclusion of the business meeting a banquet was 
enjoyed, about 300 guests being present. Hon. H. D. 
Grant acted as toastmaster at the post-prandial session, 
and many interesting speeches were made. 


indorse the candidacy 
tate game protector for 


W. E. W. 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 10. 





Calendars. - 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, of Market and 
Congress streets, Newark, N. J., have issued a calendar 
for 1902, which is illustrated in colors with themes con- 
cerning cats, dogs and poultry. Those who desire one 
should apply to Spratts Patent, as per address afore- 


mentioned. 
Pachting. 
—_—~— e 
Designing Competition. 


Ln view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a designing competition will be opened in the 
columns, of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short’ one, and such a com- 

tition as has been determined upon will ‘serve to stimu- 
ate the interest in the subject during the winter months. 
The competition is open to both amateur and professional 
designers... Three prizes will be given for the best de- 
signs of a yacht-conforming to the following conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 
If. sshd waterline 
III. Not Over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent, of ballast Outside on keel. 

V. sft. headroom under ‘cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studious! 
the design;. and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest. character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the conipetition to make them 
simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any way 
the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished to 
produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three-months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 





avoided in 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


I. Sheer plan, scale tin. = 1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II. Half breadth, scale 1in. = rft. 

Ill. Body plan, scale 1in = rft. 
IV. Cabin plan, scale tin. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, 4in. = rft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topsaif will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 

accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given .of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All desighs must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Forest arid Stream Publishing 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
Feb. 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. state 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 

any or all the designs. ; OX 

The prizes offered are as follows: 1st prize, $25.00; 

2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be miade of meritorious 


ne 

rt. Clinton H. Crane, of the.firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
stafiding is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence. will be put in his ability and fairness: - ~ 





Mesers. Fass, Lemoine & Crane. have chartered, the 

steam yacht Mar owned . Av Ji Drexel, to - 

Mr. Charles B. Alexaudes,’ “The yack de tow iw tinglah 
’ waters, and M ; n 


in her im the early spring . 


‘was hollow and was bored. 


hag kindly consented to judge the 


* tides, w: 


Racing and Cruising Yachts. 


- THE following interesting lecture was delivered 
Mr. William Gardner, of the firm of Messrs, Gardner 
Cox, naval architects, New York city, before the Yachts- 
men’s Club, Monday evening, Dec. 30: 


'__In introducing to you the history of the changes which 


have taken place in racing yachts, it seems to me unneces- 
sary -to antedate the period of our first racing of interna- 
tional reputation. Our first boat of great importance we 
all know was America. Previous to the construction of 
America our boats were built on what is known as the 
“cod’s head and mackerel-tail’”’ plan. :The forms of these 
boats were developed from the forms of fishes, and up to 
that time it had been considered that the form best 
adapted for moving beneath the surface of the water was 


naturally best for movement on the surface. 


America represented a decided departure from pre- 
vious yacht designing in this country, in that she had 
an extremely long bow and short run. This was an 
acknowledgment that surface resistance was totally differ- 
ent from the resistance under water. The idea was not 
new, nor the application new. America’s success was due 
to the fact. that in connection with the long bow there 
was a decidedly raking keel, which brought the center 
of lateral resistance well aft, combined with the center 
of buoyancy, and at the same time the center of area of sail 
was carried further aft to correspond with the buoyancy 
and central lateral plane. This produced as a whole a 
remarkably successful boat. Added to the improvements 
in model were to be found the flat sails, which were prac- 
tically unknown at that time. 

The success of America was not due to any single 
novelty, but she was the result of a combination of new 
ideas and carefully thought out principles, all of which 
were symmetrical and produced a perfect combination. 

At the time of the appearance of America a boat had 
been already built in England which possessed very ad-: 
vanced ideas. This was Mosquito. She sailed in the 
race against America, but owing to her grounding, the 
actual results of her speed compared with America were 
not known. She was considered, however, fully the equal 
of America. Mosquito possessed many of the new fea- 
tures of America, but her sails were not so good, and 
her forefoot was unquestionably too deep. 

One of the most interesting boats produced at about 
that period was Oncahi. This vessel had a full bilge, an 
extremely hollow garboard and a broad keel. The object 
was to carry the ballast very low, which they certainly 
succeeded in doing. Owing to her lateral plane and large 
displacement, the boat failed to score a brilliant success. 
However, she represented the beginning of the modern 
ballast fin. She was one of the products of the Stevens, 
and was an example showing the advanced ideas the 
Stevens possessed at that time. Maria was another 
product of the Stevens, and possessed many remarkable 
features. She was altered several times, and while the 
various models of Maria are still in existence, it is at this 
day very difficult to tell which is the original model and 
which the later substituted models which were used in 
alteration. However, there is among the several models 
one which deserves attention and comment. This boat 
has a waterline of about r1oft., with convex waterline 
and convex bow—very similar to Shamrock II. 

- The fore end, however, was at least 2ft. 6in. wide at 
the forward end on deck, but was circular in form, in- 
stead of square, as shown on Shamrock II. 

In reaching Maria was certainly a wonderful vessel. 
In going to windward she was not so successful—due 
probably to her hollow bow. Her sails were the first 
ever made, so far as we know, with the seams running 
in a horizontal direction, and her spars, so far as we 
know, were the first hollow spars ever built. Her mast 
Her boom was hollow and 
built up. I think she possessed the only thoroughly 
successful hollow wooden boom that has been built over 
goft. in length. 

After America and her contemporaries Una and Julia, 
the American model changed very decidedly. These boats 
were deep, substantial vessels, with fairly large dis- 
placement, fine ends and perfect balance. Their suc- 
cessors were boats of moderate displacement, great beam, 
faint bilge and large sail. 

In general, we can say that in New York yachting was 
confined to the Lower Bay and Long Island Sound. At 
the same time large yachts were built of the keel type, 
which boats, however. with the exception’ of the Sappho, 
possessed no particular characteristics or merit. While 
they went to sea occasionally, they became distinguished 
mainly by the courage and pluck of their owners and sail- 
ing masters. 

One of the most notable improvements in yacht design- 
ing was developed in Kitten, which was a production of 
John Harvey, of Wyvenhoe, England. She was a boat 
with a very shallow forefoot, a straight keel, from the 
stem to the forefoot, and a very marked rake to her stern- 
post—about 50 degrees. She was the first boat to repre- 
— the low-ballast principle combined with small sur- 
ace. 

Her successor, on a large scale, was Jullanar. This 
boat was a refinement of Kitten, in that she had a more 
extreme cutaway to the forefoot, a vertical sternpost, 
placed fully 20 per cent. from the after end of the load 
waterline. 

This boat was perfectly balanced, was fast in light 
winds, and is to-day a wonderful performer in rough 
water -at sea. 

These two boats, Kitten and Jullanar, were the fore- 
runners -of the. modern short keel, which has been car- 
ried to such an.extreme at the present time, the length 
of,the keel now being determined by the length which 
is necessary: for the ballast. 

- :‘The first. boats. after Fannie, Columbia, Magic, etc., 
worthy of mention are the Ellsworth boats. Comet, prob- 


‘ably; while not necessarily the best boat Ellsworth turned 


out, is certainly the most distinguished. She represented, 


-¢ontrary ta previous. practice,.a boat of larger displace- 


:ment than usual, small surface and finer ends. While as 


:* a -model,-she.was.a remarkable boat, she had the assist- 


- ance of Joe Elfsworth, the brother of the designer, who 
- Was probably: the first man in America to make yacht 


a -science. Sotiard wih, someval ae in nie" 
.Joe orth possessed great knowledge 

. eddies and currents. AE times this knowl- 
edge was of such value that Comet, although aot in a race, 
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was known to sail around the entire fleet, and be at 
anchor with her sails stowed when the first boat came in. 
Following Comet was Fanita, Grayling, Montauk and 
others. Grayling for many years was the queen of: the 
fleet. Montauk had the distinction, until two years ago, of 

holding the record over the New. York course. : 
Among the smaller boats there was very great rivalry. 
On the Staten Island shore the Seawanhaka Y. C. was de- 
veloping the cutter type—both the English and American 
. On the Long Island shore they were developing 


The Ellsworth productions represented boats of con- 
siderable displacement and beam, but moderate draft. 
The boats on the Staten Island Shore—the cutters—were 
generally of narrow beam and large displacement. 

Probably one of the best races ever sailed in. New York 
Bay was the race between Valkyrie—a modified boat de- 
signed by Cary Smith—and Oriva, an English boat of 
moderate beam. 

At the end of the race these boats finished within a few 
seconds of each other; at no time during the race were 
they separated more than a few lengths. This race sug- 
gested that a combination of beam and draft was con- 
ducive to comfort, room and sea-going qualities, without 
being detrimental to speed. 

The first boat to thoroughly demonstrate the value of 
the keel boat of moderate size, was the Burgess cutter 
Papoose. This boat possessed the beam of the American 
vessel, the draft of the English, with a compromise dis- 
placement between the two. She was never defeated by a 
boat of her own size, or by a centerboard boat, and was 
the forerunner of the modern type of racing vessel. 

After first demonstrating that he could build a center- 
board boat which was faster than any keel boat at that 
time existing, Mr. Burgess, in Papoose, clearly demon- 
strated that he could build a keel boat yet superior to his 
own centerboard boat. 

Succeeding Papoose we find a fleet of 40-footers, both 
keel and centerboards, although the greater number of 
them were keel boats. This class of boats probably 
furnished the most brilliant racing this country has ever 
seen. 


While Papoose was at length defeated, it was never 
done except by larger boats, and while the centerboards 
did magnificent work, it was thoroughly demonstrated 
that the combination of the English and American ideas 
was superior to all previous practice in construction on 
either side of the Atlantic. It is hardly fair to leave this 
class without mentioning Minerva—a creation of Mr. Fife 
—with only 4oft. waterline, she crossed the Atlantic on 
her own bottom safely and made good time coming over. 
Although smaller than the American boats, the perfection 
of model, canvas and handling, placed her at the front 
of the class. 

While we were developing modified boats on this side, 
the English were developing an extreme type of boat—the 
rules governing the races giving an advantage to a type of 
excessive length and displacement, combined with very 
narrow beam. 

Probably the two most notable craft—as well as the two 
latest of this class—were Doris and Olga. While repre- 
senting an entirely different model, their dimensions were 
about the same. They were both wonderful performers, 
as regards speed, but unfortunately never came together, 
due to the sinking of Olga in a collision. 

Olga was a wonderful sea boat, and the personal ex- 
perience of the writer in connection with Olga is such 
as to warrant him in certifying to this statement. She 
was probably the-best example of a good sea boat of the 
narrow type that has been produced. 

Succeeding these boats, the rules were changed in 
end, and they immediately went to a broader type of 

at. 

In this country the 46-footers succeeded the 40-footers. 
In this class appeared Gloriana. She was a radical 
departure from anything ever built in this country, and 
was a production of the Herreshoffs. She possessed ex- 
treme overhangs, full bow and stern, and was designed 
to sail over the water, rather than through it. I am told 
she was a development from a very careful study of 
Minerva—with her good qualities reproduced and her 
bad ones omitted. 

er success was so great that it at once took the 
Herreshoffs directly into the front rank in the designing 
of modern yachts. 

Contemporaneous with Gloriana was Dora, built by 
Watson, for the owner of Doris. This boat possessed the 
convex waterline, full bow, nearly all the characteristics 
of Gloriana, except that she had a perfect triangular longi- 
tudinal section. So it appepars that in the same year a 
complete change of type was made in England as well as 
in America. 


To whom most credit belongs for originality it is diffi- 
cult to determine. : Sr 

Succeeding Gloriana the Herreshoffs made another radi- 
cal departure in Dilemma. This boat represented a very 
moderate displacement, full bow and stern, extremely 
long ends, a metal plate descending from the hull, at the 
bottom of which was suspended a bulb of lead. This 
boat was certainly an extreme development of the racin 
machine, for she possessed minimum displacement, with 
maximum sail-carrying power. 

Succeeding Dilemma we find two boats, El Chico and 
Pixey. El Chico was the successor of Dilemma—the 
most extreme of the fin type; Pixey was a boat of very 
much larger displacement, with a very short keel and 
fuller garboard. Her surface was smaller than El Chico’s 
and Seolecement greater. 

ixey was a combination of the cruisi 
boat, while El Chico was an extreme 4 
result of the season’s racing was, 
Pixey came out practically even, 
last race by an accident to Pix 


the time of the accident. El Chico was ‘successful in 


: and racing 
racing machine. The 
that. El Chico and 
El Chico winning the 
Pixey being ahead at 


reaching in strong breezes. Pixey was nearly always 

successful going to windward, and was an, 7 winner in 

a light wind. is was the first real comtast beteben the 

keel boat of extreme type and the ballast fin. 
Succeeding these two boats we find V: f and Syce 

Vencedor was a ballast fin, similar to E) Chicas: Spccins 

a supposed improvement on..Pixey. Sy¢e 

as regards thn. tam boats, that. the -kee 

was very muc rior to, the ballast A 

of the most modicte beaten tha successful C: ~ 

included—have all been boats of thatitype.. In 


- 
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the rules were changed in d, and it was found 
advisable to increase the aréa of the midship section, the 
garboards of some of the ballast fins were filled, and, 
strange to say, ind dent of the reduction in their meas- 
urement, the of the boats was increased, due to 
filling the garboards. 

The Boston knockabouts Segeetetty the best developed 
boats in existence to-day. ey have been built under 
specified conditions, and are the result of a gradual im- 
proving development by a humber of designers all follow- 
ing up the same conditions. 


These boats are of the keel type—the ballast fin riot © 


having been successful. 

The present racing boats are distinguished by full 
waterlines, easy garboards, very considerable displace- 
ment and extremely short keels. In fact, as stated before, 
the length of the keel is probably determined by the 
amount, location and form of the lead. I doubt if the 
keels will ever be made shorter than they are to-day. 

Among the present racing boats we find a very great 
variety of models at and above the waterline. Some are 
very good sea boats and some are not. The sea-going 
qualities seem to be a matter almost éntirely of individual 
design, both in lines and in construction. 

The general feeling is that the present type of boat is 
dangerous, and if the opinions of the owners are to be 
followed, any one who is called upon to judge, would 
certainly have very confused ideas. At any rate, the 
opinion among: many is such that it has been considered 
advisable to change the rules in such a way as to dis- 
continue the present type. Several boats have been 
built—both of large and medium sizes—that have shown 
such weakness in their racing that they have been con- 
sidered dangerous. 

To those who are familiar with the principles of naval 
architecture, and the proper construction of boats, it seems 
unfair to condemn a type on the results of the perform- 
ances of these boats; for no matter what bad qualities 
they may possess in form, they certainly were not con- 
structed in accordance with the principles of modern 
naval architecture, and until a boat that has been con- 
structed properly has failed, I do not consider that the 
type should be condemned. 

We have among us a few boats that have been wonder- 
fully sticcessful in racing in England. They have all 
crossed the Atlantic on their own bottoms—some without 
a hitch of any kind. A few years ago these vessels 
would have been considered extreme racing machines, and 
those who have had the good fortune to be on board of 
them in bad weather, and who are familiar with the boats 
of the older types, can thoroughly appreciate how much 
superior they are, for any purpose, as compared with the 
older boats. 

These boats represent modern ideas as regards the con- 
vex bow, the long but rounded stern, and moderate 
surface. They seem to be built to steer with any sail you 
put on them, and they have been known to handle well 
with staysail, jib and jib topsail, and no other sails set. 
This is certainly a guarantee that they will lay to in bad 
weather at sea. 

In this country many condemned the convex bow. This 
judgment has been reached by passing on a few badly 
designed boats; but it is my opinion, that the most perfect 
sea boat in existence to-day is the ‘boat that represents 
nearly all the qualities of the modern racer, not carried to 
an extreme, and those who are familiar with the per- 
formance of Defender in a beat to windward at sea, in 
this country, or the performance of Meteor under the 
same conditions in England, I feel will verify my state- 
ment. They are magnificent boats under these or any 
other conditions; they are dry, able and are totally free 
from the pounding qualities that mar other boats. 

Several boats have been designed lately in England of 
the older type, possessing the old clipper bow, but from 
reports I have received none of ‘these boats compare in 
sea-goirig qualities, speed or handiness with Meteor. And 
from the reports of yachtsmen, whose opinions are worthy 
of consideration, I am told they are years behind the times. 

It is true that the full bow, under certain conditions, is 
not good; but when carefully and thoughtfully de- 
signed, you will obtain a steadier, faster and drier boat 
than can possibly be obtained by a return to the clipper 
bow of ancient history. 


Cruising Yachts. 


The general opinion has been that a boat five or six 
years old, or more, is a good cruising yacht; while a 
boat of the present day (whatever the day may be) may 
be a good racer, but is sure to be a poor cruising boat. 

Mr. Smither’s definition of the cruising boat is: A 
boat. that is not fast enough to win races. 

In this country we have built a good many famous 
cruising boats, and in their day they certainly were very 
successful. Among them are Intrepid, Iroquois and Yam- 
pa, all of which have covered thousands of miles of open 
water. 

In England probably the most modern cruising boat is 
Cariad. In form she certainly represents the most modern 
ideas. Although an exceptional sea boat, Cariad has not 
proved herself the superior of the racing boats, either in 
a gale of wind or in heavy seas. 

In this coutitry we have built a — many small and 
moderate sized boats for cruising solely. Their particular 
characteristics have been room; and that room has gen- 
erally been obtained by excessive beam. I saw an ideal 
cruiser last summer. She was very wide and had a full 
bilge, giving plenty of cabin space, very high sides, short 
ends, short bowsprit, boom slightly over the stern, and 
an extremely high rig. She had a Boston cockpit, by 
which I mean a cockpit, the floor of which is very low 
in the boat. We ‘walked directly from the cockpit into the 
cabin. ¢ back of the ae very high. This is 
particulatly well adapted for ladies when the boat is at 
anchor. When the boat is sailing, the top of the shoulders 
are at the r edgé of the cockpit, and unless the seat 
is 2gih.. wide, or tore, the end of the ¢ just comes 
itito Contact with the edge of the seat if one wishes to 
sit uptight ‘to ‘wiidward. 

The unforttinaté’ person who is steering the boat cannot 
see anything, either to leeward or to windward, and 

ve-some one sith the top of thé cabin house 
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© out again this summer if he had to take a tug to 

ring him back. 

e have, however, quite a number of boats that have 
been built for cruising, that t a very wholesome 
type. Among them is the yaw! Mr. Hyslop built for him- 
self last summer. This boat represents easy form, moder- 
ate rig, moderate dimensions; and while not possessing 
the accommodations of many of our so-called cruising 
boats, she is thoroughly capable of going anywhere, wind 
or weather, without excessive work, and she does not 
require a large crew. 

Albicore is another of a similar type, a production of 
William Fife, Jr., which possesses all of the qualities 
of the above-mentioned boat. She is fast, comfortable 
and handy, and is one of the most desirable types of boat 
that has been built. 

For our requirements in this country we need large 
sail plans. It seems to me much better to devote time 
and money to the details of blocks and rigging and 
obtain ease of handling in this way rather than by 
reducing the sails. The best cruiser in the majority of 
cases is the one that makes her day’s run and gets in 
before the wind dies down while the other spends the 
night on the Sound. 

It is very much easier to adapt a cruising boat to a 
man, than it is to adapt a man to a boat. We have every 
type of yachtsman, from the man at Shelter Island, who 
likes to keep his boat at anchor, so that- he will at all 
times know where she is, to the man that wants the 
fastest boat that can be produced, and who, although 
he never sails a race, wants the best of canvas and rig- 
ging, and who loves sailing out of pure love of the sport 
and whose enjoyment is in seeing his boat move. 

There is no doubt that it is very beneficial to health to 
get out on the water and spend the night, no matter what 
the boat might be, so long as you can sleep comfortably. 
As one of our progressive producers advertises: Yacht- 
ing makes a man hungry, and after all, that is what it 
is for. 

But there is a much higher aim to those who care to 
seek it. To race a yacht perfectly is something that no 
one has ever accomplished, and never will. 

You can go through life and continually acquire knowl- 
edge, but you never can make a perfect sailor. The man 
who loves yachting for the sport, who loves the art of 
sailing, and who desires to be proficient in it, is the man 
who derives the gréatest benefit, mental and physical. 

At the present time we have a very decided agitation 
over measurement rules, and we are going to legislate. 
We cannot legislate to produce a type of boat that will 
be a success in racing, and at the same time will fill all 
the requirements desired of a cruising boat at the present 
day. The best we can do is to develop a type of boat, that 
while safe. will be conducive to the development of the 
art of sailing, and which will at the same time give the 
designers an opportunity to develop the highest speed 
qualities, so that we will not be forced to devote our 
energies to the creation of a type that will lose for us the 
prestige we now enjoy. 


Cherokee. a 


THroucH the kindness of the designers, Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, we are able to reproduce in this issue 
the plans of the 3sft. waterline sloop Cherekee, now 
being built by the Geo. Lawley & Son Corp., of South 
Boston, for Mr. H. A. Morss. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


7Yin. 
L.W.L. ar in. 
Overhang— : 
oO in. 
Aft 8Yin, 
Breadth— 
Extreme a 
L.W.L. . ai 
Freeboard to Top of Rail— 


Aft 


in. 
in. 


Draft, extreme 
Sail Area—- — 
Mainsail 


1 
Staysail 
Area lower sails 
Topsail 


Total area , 
In design neither displacement or deadwood has bee 
much cut away—in fact, she is a more full-bodied boat 
than we have seen for some time. A glance at the mid- 
ship section shows plainly how so much accommodation 
is gained on a boat of 35ft. waterline. The section. is 
well rounded and of full form; this, together 
with good freeboard, gives a large amount of 
internal room. The main cabin is 7ft. long. There 
is a wide transom on each side, with lockers under. Be- 
hind the transoms are lockers and shelves. In the for- 
ward end of the cabin on each side are sideboards for. 
silver, etc. On the starboard side opening from the main 
saloon is the toilet room, fitted with a folding wash basin 
and closet. The owner’s stateroom is just forward of the 
toilet room on the starboard side. This room can be 
reached either from the passageway on the port side or, if 
that is being used as a stateroom, one can go through the 
lavatory. The owner’s room is fitted with a wide berth, 
with drawers under, bureau, folding wash basin, etc. The 
passageway on the port side can be made into a stateroom 
by closing the folding doors at the forward and after end. 
The galley, which is of excellent size, runs the width of 
the boat, and is fitted in addition to a large ice box, with 
the usual sink, lockers, dish racks, etc. The forecastle is 
unusually large for a boat of this size, and is fitted with 
two pipe berths for the crew. There is a water closet for 
the crew. There is 6ft. 2in. headroom under the carlins 
of the in house. whict. is roft. long and 5ft. roin. wide. 
The is watertight. oft. long and. 7ft. wide. The 
waterway on each side of the cabin house is 3ft. wide. 
The boat is splendidly built, and a good.idea of the con- 
struction can be learned from the ‘ 
: moderate size, and the 


has a pole mast rig of . 
d be easily handled. under all conditions of 


weather. 
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The Rating Rules. 


Editor Forest and Stream 

I have been reading with much interest the letter you 
published on the above subject in your copy of the 21st 
ultimo, signed by Mr. Phillips, who commences by what 
is now becoming the fashionable introduction to such let- 
ters, viz., the assertion that plain yachtsmen care not to 
wrestle with such subjects, but leave rating rules to naval 
architects and mathematicians, yet continues in a well- 
argued letter to show that at all events one plain yachts- 
man ‘s very well up in the subject. With your permission 
I will exam‘ne his discussion 

Firstly, he asks how is the factor, displacement, to be 
found. A weighing machine up to ten tons can be pur- 
chased for a small sum. It is handy, and can be hooked 
to the jib of any crane, or if there be no crane, to the 
cross of an imprcmptu derrick. Slings round the small 
vacht complete the requisite stores. Two or three men 
could eas‘ly weigh a small yacht in half an hour. There 
is absolutely no difficulty in weighing a small yacht. It 
is quite as simple a job as weighing a lead keel, which is 
insisted upon in the one-design classes, as, for instance, 
when building the 20-tonners in the Clyde O. D. class. 

In the larger classes. if any objection be raised to a 
builder's certificate of such displacement obtained from 
the yacht’s drawings in the usual way by means of the 
planimeter and Simpson's rule. then we must do with an 
approximation, which is quite correct enough for rating 
rule purposes. and which cannot certainly be objected to in 
the United States. where a similar approximation has 
been permitted for twenty years or so in the finding of 
sail area for rating rule purposes. At the present time the 
English rating rule requires the official measurer to take 
measurements on the yacht’s external cross section at a 
point 0.6 of the L.W.L. from the front end of it. such that 
any one can, from the published measurements subse- 
quently plot with very fair accuracy the said cross sec- 
tion. G Band D are quite sufficient for this purpose, and 
from the cross secticn thus plotted M the area of im- 
mersed section can at once be found by a planimeter. 
Having found M and knowing L, the approximate dis- 
placement in English tons (of 2,240lbs.) 1s found by the 
formula M X L + 60. Thus a 30-footer (L:W.L.) hav- 
ing a section M = 16 sq. ft. would be about eight tons 
displacement. 

The argument that asking for displacement encroaches 
too much on the secrecy of design, does not therefore 
seem to be reasonable, ause the present time the 
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English rule requires that yachts shall be so measured that 
practically the said displacement can at once be found 
from the published measurements, by any expert. Again. 
Mr. Phillips thinks that the displacement could not be 
kept stationary for all races. Quite so. There would 
be no need. I would simply find the yacht’s smallest dis- 
placement and give her a premium on that. Any increase, 
unless permanent, would give her no rating advantage, 
and therefore qua rating need not be considered. If the 
increase were permanent, her master would, of course, 
take good care to have her rating corrected. On the 
other hand, any decrease in displacement by, say, the use 
of hollow vice solid spars, would, of course, require a 
corrected rating. which her competitors would insist upon, 
just as they would in the event of her taxable sail area 
being increased. 

Mr. Phillips, on these very insufficient and easy an- 
swered objections. considers that a displacement rule, 
however excellent in theory, would in practice be “simply 
vile.” 

He then proceeds to argue that the prime function of 
a rating rule-is to measure the size of a yacht. If this 
were really so, surely the most effective rule would be 
that for registered tonnage. and every owner would 
naturally reduce freeboard, and all internal dimensions to 
the utmost in order to rate as low as possible. 

If is true that when racing first commenced the aim 
of the rule for time allowance was to measure size; but 
we have got a little beyond that primitive idea. and now 
our rating rule for racing is a measure of speed, which. is 
quite another affair: We no longer race with cart horses, 
but with thoroughbreds. 

No racing man is likely to disagree with Mr. Phillips’ 
second proposition, that restrictions should not be em- 
bodied in a rating rule. That is my objection to “shape 
ee like the present Y. R. A. (British) and German 
rules. 

Mr. Phillips’ third proposition that restrictions suit- 
able to one class or size are unsuitable to another, is com- 
mon sense, but is outside the argument if his second 
proposition be accepted, as above, viz., that restrictions 
and rating rules should have nothing in common, and 
Mr. Phillips’ fourth proposition can be regarded like No. 3. 

The statement then made that a strictly scientific for- 
mula has been deduced by naval architects, that other 
things being equal and length variable, the possibilities 
of speed vary as the square root of the peng. is certainly 
not accurate if scientific. The late Mr. Froude proved 
that resistance dae to water friction varies with the area 
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and nature of the wetted surface, and with a power of 
the speed less than the square, that it is independent of 
displacement and that it can be readily tabulated. 

The residuary resistance, however, due to wave or 
eddy making cannot be so dealt with, and at present can 
be found only by trial either of a ship at sea or of a model 
in a tank. Evidently, therefore, the total resistance, and 
therefore the speed, cannot be accurately described as 
varying with a particular power of length, and it is also 
unpossible to have other things equal when length varies. 
For instance, if beam remained constant, the ratio of L to 
B would not remain the same, L varying; and contrari- 
wise, if the ratio remained unaltered, B would have to 
wary with L. 

But it is not even a fact that increase of L per se neces- 
sarily reduces wave making resistance. The general ten- 
dency is that way, but at and about certain speeds for 
each shape in an increase of length may produce an actual 
increase of resistance. 

The “strictly scientific formula” is, however, sufficiently 
accurate for rule purposes, and for the production of a 
time scale, and it is far wiser to race by such a scale than 
by one which is altered tyrannically by a governing body 
for the purpose of taxing excessively and therefore of dis- 
couraging all yachts exceeding a given rating, which has 
been done by the British Y. R. A. in their time scale above 
80 rating. 


Mr. Phillips’ remarks on the time scale are excellent, 
but he should bear in mind that rating length is not hull 
length, but has nearly 50 per cent. of it indicating a co- 
efficient of power, and consequently the application of the 
“formula” which is strictly scientific only as regards hull 
length, is purely arbitrary. His definition that on a given 
length, sail is a coefficient of power is very neat, and his 
deduction as also that the Seawanhaka rule is conse- 
quently a good measurement rule; but when he adds 
shortly afterward that this measurement is one of size, I 
for one cannot agree with him, believing it as I do to be 
a measurement of speed and not of size—racing size, 
perhaps, which practically is speed. The Seawanhaka 
tule’s cnly defect, in my opinion. is the omission to tax 
the third principal speed producer—small displacement. 
The introduction of this additional tax is the thing I 
have been advocating for years. 

As for racing under restricted rules, or in one-desi 
classes, they give excellemt sport, but they ingpede oa 
tion, and Mr. Phillips’ opposition to restrictions being 
practically introduced by a complicated rating rule, is 
most cordially echoed by : THALASSA. 
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Our English Letter. 


Wits the income tax at nearly six per cent., it is not 
surprising that the prospects for next season’s racing 
are somewhat gloomy. The large class which collapsed 
early last season from a variety of causes will receive 
no additions, bu: Sybarita has been bought by Mr. M. 
B. Kennedy, owner of the handicap-racer Maid Marion, 
from Mr. Whitaker Wright, who has been unfortunate 
in sundry public companies of late, or, perhaps, in whom 
sundry public companies have been unfortunate. This 
assures the appearance of Sybarita under a new name. 
Kariad, Mr. Kenneth M. Clark, will also be raced, and 
there is.a possibility of Bona swellng the list. So. far 
this appears to be all that can be hoped for. Sybarita is 
a good light-weather boat, and with her allowance for 
the “inferior” yawl rig she is a formidable craft to tackle. 
Meteor will no doubt also be raced by the German 
Emperor, and will always show up well in a breeze. Fiis 
Majesty, however, needs a new boat by this time, and we 
may hear of one next year. It would be extremely in- 
teresting if his next racing craft should come from 
Herreshoff. There is a very strong desire among yaehts- 
men over here to have a big Herreshoff boat at our 
regattas. All recognize that she would be very hard 
to beat, but we want to show that such a yacht would 
not have everything her own way. The report was 
cabled over here a few weeks ago that Mr. Iselin had 
given Herreshoff the order for a new first-class boat for 
racing in England. Nothing has been heard of this 
lately, but no better news could be received than a con- 
firmation of the rumor. 

Our 6sft. class.is moribund. Mr. Inglis is anxious to 
sell Nevada, designed for him by Mr. C. F. Herreshoff 
last year, and no new boats are building for the class. 
Nevada was not what can be called a failure, for she won 
nearly half the races she started in, but she is a miscon- 
ception. Her waterline length is very little more than 
that of the 52-foo:er Magdalen,. the crack of that class. 
She had nothing to sail against except Tutty. the old 
40-rater, or rather more speed than Eelin. One could 
always tell beforehand which of the two would win. 
In light weather Tutty had no chance at all, and in 
a breeze Nevada’s case was equally hopeless. Conse- 
quently there is no interest in the matches. Nevada is 
interesting because she is Mr. C. F. Herreshoff's first 
effort. It is not often that a young designer has a boat 
of such size for his first order, but Mr. Herreshoff did 
well. She is quite unsuitable for the class, owing to her 
dimensions, but it would be a very difficult thing to 
beat her with a boat of her own type and size. At times 
she has shown quite wonderful speed. 

As was the case last season, the 52ft. class will redeem 
the year’s racing from stagnation. There are two new 
boats being built, one by Mr. Fife, who designed Mag- 
dalen, and one by Mr. Payne, who designed Gauntlet. 
Gauntlet was a failure, but only by a very little. She 
was never able to beat Magdalen, but at times she pushed 
her very hard, indeed. Mr. Burton, her owner, always 
sails his own boat, a somewhat enterprising thing nowa- 
days. He sails her quite as well as any “professional,” 
and so could many owners both here and with you if they 
would only have the courage to endure some defeats in 
the process* of learning. The curse of professionalism 
is the worst foe to yacht racing, and is doing much to 
kill class racing over here. 

Mr. Burton’s new boat is being built at Fairlie, for 
he has forsaken Mr. Payne. I shall not be in the least 
surprised if he gets licked again this season, for Mr. 
Payne is designing Mr. Coats’ new boat. When Mr. 
Payne gers beaten in any class he generally manages to 
get his own back very soon, and he’is a remarkably 
talented designer, second only, if that, to Mr. Fife him- 
self. Mr. Watson has come to be neglected in racing 
circles except in the big class, where he has designed 
every boat. In all the other classes Fife was eas‘ly his 
superior when the great international designer left off. 
Watson is very busy with huge steam yachts, the latest 
being one of 2,500 tons for one of the Drexel family. 
It is very nice for us to build these magnificent vessels 
for America, but it seems very funny that your bu‘lders 
do not get the orders. Probably a few years will see a 
change. Mr. Watson is fashionable and designs superb 
yachts, but we have at least half a dozen steam designers 
equally capable. ' 

Before leaving the 52ft. class it may be said that if 
the type remains as it is, there is no better boat in the 
world than our ex 52-footer. They are beamy. of fairly 
moderate draft. quite decent displacement, an won- 
derfully, fast. Of late years there has been a tendency 
to overrate the advantage of small displacement i 


speed, and it is funny to observe the surprise evinced at 


the speed of these boats. Mr. C. F. Herreshoff has just 
published a design for the class. She is in many ways 
a remarkable boat. and is obviously the result of consider- 
able thought, showing him to be well qualified to succeed 
on his own merits without imitating the work of others. 
There is very good cabin room in these boats, and they 
are comfortable at sea. 

There are many large cruising yachts building, and 
all of these show the advances made in yacht designing 
better than any racing yacht. The modern large cruiser 
is a superb craft, not always divinely beautiful, but very 
business-like in appearance. The latest development is 
fitting them with electric light plant. Leander, the Hon. 
Rupert Guinness, is being fitted with a small motor to 
generate the light. It is also becoming fashionable to 
use acetylene gas. 

The steam turbine, invented by Mr. Parsons, has now 
been adopted in yachts. Three are now building—one of 
700 tons for Sir Christopher Furness, and another for 
Mr. A. L: Barber, of New York. This vessel will have 
engines of 3.500 horse-power, her loadline length being 
253 feet, and molded beam 33ft. 3in. Her yacht measure- 
ment will be 1,400 tons. . Colonel McCalmont, who sold 
his first yacht, Giralda, to the Spanish Government to 
make your country uncomfortable a few. years ago, is 
having a 170-ton turbine steamer built. She will of 
the torpedo boat type and will'do over 24 knots. The 
turbine has proved a great success on the Clyde passen- 
ger boat g Edward. It saves 25 per cent..in coal 
consumption. ‘passenger steamer is being built 
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to steam 20 knots economically. 

The motor craze has hit this country, and a tremen- 
dous boom in the industry is impending. The American 
motor is easily supreme, as we have very few English 
engines that can show their advantages. The foreign 
competition will, however, liven our makers up from 
their usual sleep. One yacht is projected of about 35 
tons. She will be 6oft. on the waterline, 12ft. broad, and 
will be fitted with a 100 British horse-power Daimler 
motor. The company who make this motor here,seem also 
to have had a very good sleep, for they have allowed the 
Panhard motor cars to knock them silly. Yet the work 
put into the two motors is very different, the English 
being infinitely better. The yacht referred to promises 
to be very interesting, and I hope to give more details 
later. E. H. HAMILTON. 


- Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 13.—Of greatest importance to yachtsmen 
in Massachusetts, was the action of the Corinthian Y. C., 
of Marblehead, in voting at its annual meeting to amend 
the racing rules by adopting three new classes to be 
known as follows: Restricted 25ft. class, restricted 21ft. 
class and 18ft. knockabouts. It was not voted to sub- 
stitute these classes for the classes of.the same length, but 
to add them to the list. The rules which will govern the 
25ft. restricted class and the 21ft. restricted class will be 
identical with those which govern the 25ft. and 21ft. cabin 
classes of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts. 
They are the classes that were originated by the Yacht 
Racing Association, and which have had most to do with 
the present strength of that organization. The 18ft. knock- 
about class will be governed by rules ident’cal to those 
of the Eighteen-Foot Knockabcut Association. 

There is a peculiar significance in this action by the 
Corinthian Y. C. The policy of the club has always been 
in opposition to the Yacht Racing Association, and when 
time allowance was abolished by the Association and rules 
framed for the restricted or cabin classes, the two organi- 
zations were further apart than ever. The Corinthian 
Y. C. hung to the measurement rules for time allowance 
zr still maintains them for its regular classes. The 
classes of the Yacht Racing Association and its policy of 
maintait‘ng substantially built and seaworthy boats com- 
menced to grow more in favor, and as the policy of the 
Association apreared to be for the protection of yachts- 
men building under its rules. the restricted classes com- 
menced to grow. Last year the class of 18ft. knock- 
abouts commenced to show up in large numbers. there 
was a good bunch of réStricted 21-footers and 25-footers. 
The ordering of fourteen new 21-footers to be constructed 
under -Y. R. A. restrictions. showed conclusively what 
the feeling is. The restricted classes of the Y. R. A. are 
wanted. 

Now it so happened that many of the owners of the new 
21-footers spend their summer in the waters of Marble- 
head and vicinity, and it commenced to appear perfectly 
clear that if the Corinthian Y. C. wished to compete suc- 
cessfully with the Y. R. A., something must be done, and 
that immed‘ately. Owners of the new yachts who are 
members of the Corinthian Y. C. agitated the matter of 
adopting the Y. R. A. restricted classes, which was prac- 
tically done last Wednesday evening. While the rules 
and restrictions have been. incorporated in the Corinthian 
Y.C., the classes will not be known there as the Y. R. A. 
classes, but the yachtsmen are thoroughly familiar w'th 
the rules of the different clubs, and nobody will be in 
doubt as to where these classes come from. -It is the 
best and most practical indorsement of the Y. R.A. 
classes that has been given since the.classes were formed. 
by some of the owners of the 
the disposition has been shown in 
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the case of the 25-footers, that an effort would be made 
to confine the facing of these classes to Marblehead. I 
have reason to believe that this effort will not be suc- 
cessful. It is not practical and even those who are 
support'ng it would rather obtain the champicnship of 
Massachusetts Bay than of any one club in it. It is not to 
be expected that every one of the yachts in both the 
21ft. and the 25ft. classes will attend every race of the 
Association; it is expensive, and often the yachtsman has 
not the time at his command to go from port to port. But 
the organization which will show at the close of the 
racing season the greatest number of races sailed in these 
classes and the greatest number of entr‘es for record, will 
be the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts. 

At the annual meeting of the Ccrinthian Y. C. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Com., J. O. Shaw, Jr.; Vice- 
Com., D. C. Percival. Jr.; Rear-Com., Butler Ames: 
Sec’y. Everett Paine; Treas.. J. B. Rhodes; Meas.. P. H. 
Kemble; Executive Committee, F. E. Peabody and W. H. 
Rothwell; Regatta Committee. G. W. Mansfield, W. W 
Keith. D. H. Follett. Frank Brewster and G. H. Mayo; 
Membership Committee, P. W. Pope. Frederick Esta- 
brook, H. S. Goodwin and C. D. Wainwr'ght; House 
Committee for three years, William G. Farrell. 

Although the Regatta Committee has been in office less 
than a week, it has already got down to hard work, and 
has announced the following fixtures for the season of 
1902: 

June 17, Tuesday—Club championship. 

July 4. Friday—Club championship. 

Jufy 12. Saturday—Club championship 

July 19, Saturday—Commodore’s cup. 

July 26 Saturday—Club champ‘cnship. 

July 30 31 and Aug. 1, Wednesday. Thursday and 
Friday—Midsummer invitation series. 

Aug. 2, Saturday—Annual open. 

Aug. 16. Saturday—Club championship. 

Aug. 23. Saturdav—Club championship. 

The Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. held its annual meeting 
Saturday night, at the town club house on Rowe’s Wharf. 
when the following officers were elected for the year: 
Com.. Edwin P. Boggs; Vice-Com.. Edward P. Boynton: 
Rear-Com., J. L. Sturtevant; Sec’y, William Avery 
Carey; Treas.. Dexter M. Smith: Meas.. Adr'an Wilson: 
Executive Committee. Edw. D. Ver Planck and J. W'n- 
threp Dutton; Second Membership Committee Alfred M. 
Blinn and Charles H. Cross; Regatta Committee, Foster 
Hooper and Chas. C. Clapp, one year. and John Taylor 
Humphrey, Louis M. Clark and Chas. W. Cole, two 
years. Mr. John L. Amory, who has been Treasurer of 
the club for a number of years, has decided that he did 
not want to hold cffice any longer. He has been one of 
the most earnest workers in the club. and there can be no 
doubt that his services will be missed. Last year beside 
holding the office of Treasurer, he served on the Execu- 
tive Committee. the Membership Committee and the Re- 
gatta Committee. To his efforts are due much of the 
success that the club has enjoved. 

The bonus received by the South Boston Y. C. for the 
choice of location in the new west wing of thirty-eight 
lockers. was nearly $500. 

Starling Burgess has an order for an 18ft. knockahout. 
to conform to the rules of the Eighteen-Foot Knockabosut 
Association, for Augustus P. Loring. of Beverly. This 
designer has so many orders on hand that he has found his 
office too small and has engaged larger quarters in the 
same bu‘lding. When they are fitted up there will really 
be three offices. Joun B. Kieen. 





A special meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Baltimore Y. C., was held a short time ago. The object 
of the meeting was to increase the capital stock of the 
club. from. $15,090. to $30,000, in order to make improve- 
ments on its ‘property on Curtis Bay. 
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From Gravesend Bay to Lake 
Champlain. 


By Way of River and Canal. 


In the hope that an account of a voyage in a small 
boat from Gravesend Bay to Essex, on Lake Champlain, 
would prove interesting to some Forest AND STREAM 
readers, I will undertake to relate what I can remember 
of that trip, taken last summer. 

My boat, Ramona, is 35ft. over all, 11ft. beam, 3ft. 
draft with hoisted centerboard, and her sail area is 
divided into a mainsail, forestaysail and jib. Her cabin 
furnishes good sleeping accommodations for four, and a 
foomy forecastle provides comfortably for the crew, one 
man. With a boat of this general description one may 
safely navigate the waters of the Hudson and the lake, 
and extract an amount of enjoyment from it difficult to 
realize unless experienced. 

I had written to John Townsend, a sailor as good as 
the best, to meet me at Gravesend on Friday, July 109, 
which he did. Saturday, in the neighborhood of 
New York city, was a still, sunshiny day. After a hearty 
breakfast we got under way about 8 o’clock, with a light 
but favorable wind. The sail through the Narrows and 
up the Bay was without special interest. Near the Statue 
of Liberty the wind died away completely, and to be brief 
about it, we did not reach Yonkers until 9 P. M., much 
to the disgust of two friends, one of whom I dropped the 
following day at Newburgh, the other accompanying 
me as far as Whitehall. 

All hands agreed to keep on. As a matter of fact, the 
Hudson below Poughkeepsie can be navigated almost 
as easily at night as in the daytime. ‘The wind was light 
from the south, but the tide was running sticng up the 
river, and the Ramona bowled merrily along. Thie lights 
of the city of Yonkers were soon dropped far astern. In 
a short time the bluff marking the end of the Palisades 
could be plainly made out, then Haverstraw Bay, with 
the lights of Tarrytown on the starboard side and of 
Nyack on the port. 

Harry and Fred by this time were sound asleep. 
Townsend and I smoked and talked at intervals, oc- 
casionally relieving one another at the wheel. The night 
stole quickly away, and sunrise found us off Stony 
Point, forty-two miles from New York. As the tide 
was running out and the wind light, there was nothing 
to do but to come to anchor, which we did in the little 
bay formed by Verplanck’s Point on the left of the river. 
Here we were out of the way of any passing steamboat, 
and as the anchorage was good, we turned in without the 
slightest anxiety. Before doing so, however, I took a 
good look at the two points, because they were once 
fortified by the Colonists. When my companions re- 
gained consciousness, I know not; they were apparently 
indulging in a snoring contest when we quietly dropped 
anchor, 


I awoke about 9 o’clock, and after a plunge over- 
board, sat down alone to breakfast. It seems the boys 
(for boys they were then) had been up for several hours, 
had had their swim, their breakfast and gone ashore to 
get ice easily procurable at many places on the river. 

Sunday was a comfortable day on the water, but I 
have since been told it was a fearfully hot one ashore. 
The tide having commenced to run up the river, we 
got under way about 10 o'clock, with a gentle breeze 
frem the south, and immediately entered the Highlands, 
the run through which consumed a little less than two 
hours. No one can sail this part of the river in the day- 
time in pleasant weather and be unmoved by the 
grandeur of the scenery, but to enjoy it to its fullest ex- 
tent travel leisurely in a small boat. I would advise, 
however, that the navigation of these twelve miles be 
not attempted except under favorable conditions. There 
is no anchorage, and it is a mean place to be caught in 
a squall. With a south or west wind this distance can 
soon be covered, and a good boat on a flood tide will 
beat through it quickly. 

The wind was now a wholesail breeze, but we cou!d 
feel that it was a warm one. We reached Newburgh, 
sixty-one miles from New York, about 1 FP. M., where 
my friend Harry reluctantly bade us good by. So far 
we had the river pretty much to ourselves, but now 
we fell in with a smart catboat, which hung on pretty 
well for some time. 

“I do not like the looks of things in the northwest,” 
observed Townsend, “and if I am not greatly mistaken, 
we are going to catch it before night. Thes* hot winds 
are regular weather breeders.” 

The big bridge at Poughkeepsie came in sight. It was 
soon reached, and the question of holding on longer 
became a debatable one. It was finally decided to make 
Rondout if possible, as there is good ancho.age there. 
The wind was now much lighter. As we neared Rond- 
out, and while still in the middle of the stream. it becarre 
very black in the northwest. Townsend wert forwaid 
to get the anchor ready, I took the wheel and Fred 
chose to remain in the companionway. For 2 momeut 
or two it was still. Then we saw the blach streak a 
good distance ahead. At this instant the upper currents 
of air, set in motion by the rapidly moving column he- 
hind, began their play. As the boat heeled to the in- 
creased pressyre, down came the jib and she was jut 
close on the wind. She was now lying well over, the 
water not quite up to the cockpit rail. Just as [ thought 
I would have to luff she eased up a little of her own 
accord, and I held her to it. Now Townsend signaled 
me that we had reached good anchorage. Ramona went. 
up into the wind and down came the staysail. ‘\o far we 
had only encountered the advance guard of the squall. 
As soon as she lost headway, overboard went the an- 
chor, down came the mainsail, and all hands srabbing 
the canvas stops, began lashing the sail to the boom. 
It was 5 o'clock and as black as night. We had tied two 
or three stops when the squall struck. The onslaught 
is generally the heaviest part and it was so in this case. 
The rain came with it and beat against our checks w:th 
such force that we thought it hail. Standing in the 
cockpit, with the lower half of my body protected by 
the cabin house, I felt decidedly inclined to hokl on to 
the boom. ' She oe net ate ot : zat soon oyer. We 
Re - - “ - 
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in its course and go straight down the river, with a lot 
of little black tails dangling below. The behavior of the 
boat under the circumstances brought forth an unqual- 
ified indorsement from my guest, who had kept very still 
through it all. Whatever his feelings were, his conduct 
was perfect. We learned the following day that the wind 
tore up many trees by the roots. Despite that fact, 
Townsend, in true sailorman fashion, spoke lightly of it. 

The following day the wind was light and dead ahead, 
so we only made Catskill by nightfall, a run of about 
thirty miles. That night, because of the extreme heat, I 
slept in the cockpit. 

Tuesday the wind freshened a little, still from the 
north. When the day boat overtook us in the late after- 
noon we observed with much concern a huge wave ex- 
tending clear across the river. It apparently was follow- 
ing the steamer with a speed equal to that of the boat 
itself. As she neared us she slowed down. Instantly 
the top of the wave began to break, and in a few seconds 
it had lost its formidable appearance. She had the big 
wave in tow again soon after resuming her usual speed. 

At this juncture a tug, towing a fleet of mud scows, 
came along, and we soon made fast to the last boat. 
There we found an auxiliary cat bound for Buffalo. 
Her crew, three Brooklyn gentlemen, greeted us 
cordially, and we exchanged visits. It was late and 
quite dark when we reached West Troy, otherwise we 
might not have tied up directly beneath the sunrise gun 
of the Watervliet arsenal. Fortunately no damage was 
done when it was fired, but we all had a good laugh. 

There is a large crane a little north of the Congress 
street bridge in Troy, to which both boats proceeded 
Wednesday morning. ‘ The owners charged me $2.50 to 
unship my mast, and the remainder of the day was taken 
up in dismantling Ramona, preparatory to entering the 
canal. Spars, rigging and small boat were arranged on 
deck, so as not to obstruct the view of the person steer- 
ing. 

While Townsend and Fred worked faithfully on the 
sloop, I proceeded to Albany to meet my wife and Mrs. 
A., whom I had invited to accompany me to Whitehall. 
As my wife brought with her our fox-terrier Prince, the 
little vessel had now a good complement of passengers. 

In order to take a small yacht through the canal it is 
absolutely necessary to obtain a permit from the 
State Commissioner of Public Works at Albany, other- 
wise one’s progress will be stopped at the first lock. 
No fee is charged because the canals are free, but you 
must give your name, the name of your boat, her length, 
beam and draft before the permit will be issued. 

We were taken in tow by another tug late Wednesday 
afternoon, locked into the Hudson above the dam at the 
so-called sloop lock, and then taken to Waterford, where 
we entered the Champlain Canal. The tug’s charge for 
this service was $2. Thursday morning we started for 
Whitehall, the northern terminus of the canal. I had 
baigained with one of the stables to tow me through ior 
$15, irrespective of the length of time consumed, ard 
the driver was promptly on hand. I was sorry to see 
that he had a large draft horse instead of the traditional 
mule. Somehow one expects mules when one goes 
canalling. The horse was hitched to a little two-wheeled 
wagon, to the axle cf which our tow line was fastened. 
This tow line, by the way. was 150ft. long aud about 
the diameter of one’s little finger. So the man was to 
ride and not walk alcng the tow path and swear. An- 
other disappointment. We had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before I discovered that the driver resclutely main- 
tained one of the time-honored customs. In going 
around a sharp bend, in consequence of careless steering, 
the boat approached too near the oppusite bank, the 
towline tightened, the little wagon began to slew around, 
and then Drive was heard irom. The presence of the 
ladies had not the slightest influence on his language. 

The weather was now cool, in striking contrast to what 
had prevailed with us for more than a week. With the 
exception of the storm at Rondont, we had no rain on 
the entire trip. In this we were very fortunate, for I 
can readily imagine how much inclement weather would 
have dampened our spirits. As it was, we were an ex- 
ceediugly happy party, and I look back to no part of the 
journey with greater pleasure than the sixty-eight miles 
between Waterford and Whitehall. 

The canal passes through a rolling, grassy country. 
The scenery is always picturesque, and some of the 
glimpses of the Uppe: Hudson truly inspiring. 

We fared well. At every lock butter, milk, eggs and 
fresh vegetables of the best quality were obtainable at 
reasonable prices. These stores make a business of 
supplying the wants of the dwellers on the numerous 
canal boats, whe, I imagine, are more critical and ex- 
acting than many of us suspect. 

Perhaps a word or two how we passed through a lock 
may be inte’esting. As you approach it, if it is not 
already occupied, you find the gate invitingly open. 
Just before entering, I would throw the wheel over so 
as to bring the stern near the bank. Townsend would 
jump off and go up on the bridge. Then I would steer 
straight for the entrance. Once inside the basin, the 
gate is closed. Fred wovld cast off the towline and 
throw to Townsend a small handline. Drive would 
preceed on his way up the hill until he reached the new 
level. When the forward gate:was gradually opened, the 
water from above would flow into the basin and the boat 
would ascend, Fred and I standing by with fenders, to 
prevent her from chafing. When we reached the new 
level, which we did when the water ceased to flow, the 
forward gate was opened, Townsend gave her headway 
by means of the handline, she swung into the bank, the 
towline was ‘hrown to Fred, who made it fast, Town- 
send got aboard, Drive swore at the horse, and we were 
off again. This maneuver was gone through with at 
each of the twetity locks, 

About 8 P. M. we reached Schuylerville; named in 
honor of Philip Schuyler, an American general in the 
revolutionary war. e next day, Friday, after passing 
the ten-mile level and Fort Edward, we began to lock 
down, following precisely the same method. ° Prince got 
plenty of exercise running along the towpath, where he 
continually barked, first’at the horse and then at Drive, 
who seemed rather to enjo 
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to our identity, and then accommodatingly escorted the 
whole party to a restaurant, an establishment in which 
by this time we all had a keen interest. 

That night we lay moored in old Champlain, a short 
distance beyond the lock dividing the waters of the 
lake and the canal. 

The following morning, Saturday, all my guests de- 
parted for Essex on the railroad, leaving Townsend-and 
myself to follow with the boat. It took all day to step 
our mast, set up the rigging and bend on the sails. 
There are two cranes at Whitehall available for this work: 
and the charge at either is but a trifle. 

Sunday morning we got under way. Happily for us 
the wind was from the south. For the first twelve or 
fifteen miles the lake is narrow for windward work. 
There is plenty of water, however, in the channel, which 
is marked by little red and black beacons. The wind 
hauled to the north about 1 o’clock, by which time we 
had plenty of room. 

Something more than twenty miles from Whitehall we 
passed Ticonderoga, where still stand some of the walls 
of a fort over whose ramparts the flags of three nations 
successively waved. This spot saw much hard fighting in 
the early history of this country. The natural beauty 
of the scenery challenges the admiration of the traveler 
of to-day, whether he be familiar with or ignorant of 
the important events once here enacted. In this vicinity 
the waters of the lake are a pale yellow, caused by the 
clay bottom, but a little further north they become as 
clear as those of the Horicon itself. 

Crown Point, where the ruins of one of the oldest 
fortresses in North America are still to be seen, was 
reached by supper time. Townsend for some time had 
been expatiating on the merits of the hotel at this place, 
so that when we dropped anchor I was in a mood to 
verify his statements. We found the host disposed to 
exert himself, with the result that our appetites were 
soon satisfied. Supper over, we lighted our pipes and 
discussed fer a time with the loungers on the veranda 
the departed glories of the lake. i was regaled with 
statements concerning the’ palmy days of the ore trade, 
when fifty vessels could be countéd at one time; with an 
account of any number of the old steamboats, including 
the Franklin and the Champlain, and particularly how the 
latter went on the rocks one moonlight right. 

In due time Port Henry was passed, then Barbour’s 
Light, marking the entrance to Westport Bay. The 
shores are now very bold. From Westport Bay to 
Whallons Bay the mountains rise abruptly out ol! the 
water, the chain ending in a high promontory, upon 
which the Government long ago erected and has since 
maintained a lighthouse. This is known as Split Rock 
(Roche Rendu of the French), and varied are the ac- 
counts of it. This is considered the most beautiful part 
of the lake by many persons, although there are places 
further north which also have their champions. F 

In the late afternoon the Ramona rounded the big 
rock which helps to form the split, and sailing westward 
into Whallons Bay, in a few minutes reached her moor- 
ings. As the cable slipped out, her gun barked vigor- 
ously, and our cruise of 300 miles was over. 


CRS ai 
William Fife, Sr. 


Wuu1aM Firs, Sr., the well-known yacht designer and 
builder, died at his home at Fairlie, Scotland, on the Firth 
of Clyde, on Jan. 13, after a short illness. Mr. Fife took 
up yacht building on the Clyde over fifty years ago. He 
was the second of the family who have been engaged in 
yacht building at Fairlie, which is located on the Ayrshire 
coast. For three generations the Fife family have been 
famed for the beauty and speed of their productions. 
William Fife, the first, a millwright by trade, started to 
build yachts in a sinall way at Ayrshire. The original 
Fife died in the early sixties at eighty-five years of age 
and was succeeded by his son, who has just died. During 
his career he turned out many successful yachts, among 
them Latona, Fiona, Stella, iicodhennd and Neptune. 
In addition to the many racing yachts built by him, a 
large nuniber of other craft were constructed at his 
yard, and the business had increased greatly in size. 
After conducting the business with great success for a 
number of years, it was turned over to his son in 1886. 


MAE As 
Kathleen. 


The 33ft. waterline schooner, plans of which appeared 
in our two previous issues, has been named Kathleen. 
The following is an extract from a letter written by the 
owner, Mr. D. McLewis, to the designer, Mr. Charles 
G. Davis: 

“The schooner Kathleen will be finished this week [the 
letter is dated Jan. 7], and a most excellent job was made 
of her by her builders. I expect a party of friends here 
on the roth, when we will start on a cruise from here 
south, taking in Old Tampa Bay, Manitee River, Big 
and Little Sarasota, Lemon Bay, Charlotte Harbor, Pine 
Island Sound, Myacka River, Matlasha Pass, Myers and 
Punta Rassa, so south to Thousand Islands. These 
waters are inclosed with keys and there afe narrow 
Passes connecting with the Gulf of Mexico, affording the 
finest kind of fishing. 

“The inside waters are smooth and abound in wild- 
fowl, and on the mainland can be found quail, turkey and 
deer in abundance. In fact, as a sportsman’s paradise I 
know of none to equal it. The sailing is all done in 
smooth water, only going on the Gulf to get from one 
pass to the other, distances averaging from three to 
seven miles between passes. 

“The winter climate is dry, fog unheard of, seldom 
rainy in winter, and it has always been a wonder to me 
it was not more frequented by yachtsmen.” 


The House-Boat on the Nile. 


Houcuton, Mirriiw & Company, Boston, the publishers 
of “Our. House-Boat on the Nile,” have produced in this 
book one ef the most delightful narratives that we have 
read in a long time, and one that will especially interest 
~ ponders oO oust ane SesAM. ‘ ‘ 

fs. Henry Bacon tells the story of a v of sev- 
eral weeks on the Nile in a dahabeyah, in the fate fall of 
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six miles above Assouan and extended some two hundred 
miles, returning then to the startitig point. The whole 
trip was between the first and seéond cataracts. Mrs. 
Bacon describes the difficulties of hiring and fitting the 
boat; the character of the crew; daily life on board; the 
sights along the shores; explorations of old temples; ex- 
cursions into the desert, and the natives as she saw. them. 
Mr. Bacon’s illustrations are attractive in subject. and 
admirable in treatment, and consist of a most beautiful 
colored frontispiece and twelve full-page half-tone draw- 
ings, and these, with Mrs, Bacon’s description of the 
voyage, make a book of much interest. It is especially 
useful for those who intend to make a similar trip, and 
attractive to those who have already had the memorable 
experience. The book is most tastefully bound in Nile 
green. Crown 8vo., $1.75 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. Boston and New York. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The Entertainment Committee of the New York Y. C. 
have prepared a series of lectures and musicals, the first 
of which will be given on Thursday evening, Jan. 16, and 
will. be continued throughout the winter. 


At the annual meting of the Williamsburg Y. C., the 
following officers were elected: Com., Lawrence W. 
Rice; Vice-Com., John New; Rear-Com., Augustus 
Schwarz; Sec’y, Henry Schneider; Cor. Sec’y, William 
E. Long; Treas., Adolph Kling; .Meas., Frederick Eard- 
ley; Steward, Edward Padborg; Sergeant-at-Arms, Jacob 
Flanders; Trustees, Louis Rave, William W. Babington, 
Paul Schmidt, Edward Rae and Charles Larson; Regat- 
ta Committee, Joseph Newburg, Harry Josten and Will- 
iam Snyder; Fleet Capt., G. Stuart Card. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the American Y. C. 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 21. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have made the following 
sales: Yawl Clara H., designed and built by S. C. Wicks 
& Co., 1901, F, L. Haeuptner, of New York city, to E. L. 
Springer, Chicago, Ill; boat has been shipped to Chicago. 
Yawl Yonondio, designed by Chas. G. Davis, built 1899, 
C. J. Bousfield, Bay City, Mich., to Dr. H. A. Mande- 
ville, of New York city; she will be brought east as soon 
as the canals are free of ice. Yawl Addie, W. L. Hop- 
kins and John Carey, to E. Eckart, of New York city. 


RRR 


Mr. Oscar W. Meyrowitz, who was killed in the New 
York Central tunnel disaster on Wednesday, Jan. 8, was 
the secretary of the New Rochelle Y. C., and has been 
actively identified with yachting for a number of wr 
past. This is the second officer of the New Rochelle Y. C. 
who has died during the past few months, the first being 
the Commodore, Edward Kelley. 


RRR 


Mr. James M. Colven and Mr. Frederick W. Bickmann 
have gone into partnership and will carry on a yacht 
brokerage and general marine business in New York city. 
Mr. Colven was formerly the superintendent of the Gas 
Engine and Power Co. and Seabury & Co. at Morris 
Heights, and Mr. Bickmann was connected with that firm’s 
New York office. : 

RRuer 


In return for courtesies shown to him by the Columbia 
Y. C., of Chicago, Sir Thomas Lipton has offered a cup 
to be competed for by the 21-footers belonging to the club, 
next summer. The offering of the trophy has created a 
very general interest, and it will undoubtedly stimulate 
the action of the owners during the coming season. 


RRR 


The 25-footer designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow for Mr. 
Allan Pinkerton, for use on Great South Bay, will be 
‘built by Mr. Willard F. Downs, of Bay Shore, L, I. The 
yacht will race in the 3oft. class and will meet some craft 
designed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, which will 
also be raced on Great South Bay. The Pinkerton boat 
is 41ft. 6m. over all, 26ft. on the waterline, 11ft. 6in. 
‘breadth and 2ft. 6in. draft. The boat is intended for day 
sailing and racing, and will have a large cockpit and a 
summer cabin. The planking will be double and will be 
fastened to the steam-bent frames with brass screws. 
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‘The schooner now building at the Townsend & Downey 
‘yard at Shooter’s Island, S. I., is well along, and work 
us being rushed to complete her as soon as possible, It 
is said that the yacht will be launched before March 1, 
and will be christened by Miss Alice Roosevelt, daughter 
of the President. The German Emperor will be repre- 
sented at the launching by his brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia. He will make the return trip in the royal yacht 
Hohenzollern. i 


The annual meeting of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Club 
has been postponed from Tuesday, Jan. 14, to Monday, 
Jan. 27, when it will be held at Delmonico’s. 





Canoeing. 


—_©>—_———- 
Bark Canoe Building. 


New York, Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
~your issue of Jan. 11 I notice a criticism of my description 
of canoe building in “The Forest Runner,” now appearing 
in McClure’s Magazine. It is followed by a detailed 
description of the methods employed by the Penobscot 
Indians. 

The latter I do not question, for I do not know the 
Penobscot Indians. In that, perhaps, I am a little wiser 
than the writer of the article in question, for he makes 
‘sw ig gman based on limited knowledge. 

If were to visit the country lying between Lake 





Superior and the Hudson Bay, he would discover the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. Canoes of two and even three pieces of bark. 

2. Canoes with three thwarts. 

3. Canoes built exactly. in the manner my story de- 
scribes. 

4. Enough canoes in constant use and construction to 
prove to him that my kind of canoe building is far from 
becoming a “lost art.” : 

Possibly I have seen as many canoes built in my way 
as M. H. in his, and the result has always been a success. 
My description was necessarily sketchy and incomplete in 
detail, because it occurred in a piece of fiction. We 
have to thank M. H. for valuable information as to the 
habits of the Penobscots, but must request him not to 
try at this late day to prescribe for the Ojibways and 
Crees. Stewart Epwarp WHITE. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your types made me say last week “and taps slightly” 
instead of “and tapers slightly.” Also he makes me put 
in “three head boards” instead of two. M 


Red Dragon C. C. 


THE annual meeting for election of officers of the Red 
Dragon C. C. was held in the parlors of the Colonnade 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Jan. 3. There was a good at- 
tendance of members, as many matters of importance 
were to be decided. The officers elected were: Com., 
Omar Shallcross; Vice- Com., H. Blumner; Purser, 
Harry C. Davis; Quartermaster, H. Fleischmann; Meas., 
John Hamilton; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Francis O. Gross; 
Cor., Will K. Park, 

The trap shooting contingent of the Red Dragon 
C. C. have started a series of weekly trap shoots, and 
renewed interest is being taken in the sport. The 
traps have been located on the end of the wharf, afford- 
ing a perfect background, although none too easy shoot- 
ing. A regular series of matches with the Philadelphia 
Y. C. gunners will be held at an early date, and are 
being looked forward to with the usual interest. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 7. 


Hifle Gange and Gallery. 


National Rifle Association. 


Tue following paper by Lieut. A. S. Jones, secretary of the 
National Rifle Association of America, was read before the 
directors of that organization the evening of Jan. 11: 

You have noticed in the call for this meeting a list of subjects to 
be discussed and acted upon to-night. From among this list, I 
have selected three, which appear to me to be of paramount im- 
portance, and of which I desire to speak. They are as follows: 

First.—Closer relations between the National Rifle Association 
and the United States Government, and details of the bill to be 
presented to Congress. 

Second—A line of action lookin 
and support of the national guar 
country. 

Third.—Establishing of affiliated branches in different States. 

It is the consensus of opinion among all classes of riflemen, 
whether of the army, national guard, or civilians, that something 
should be done to bring about a condition of affairs wherein rifle 
shooting will once again become a popular pastime of our citizens 
and a more serious duty of our soldiers, both regular and volun- 
teer. The work of the Association should be carried on with the 
idea of impressing our citizens and_our lawmakers with the ad- 
vantages resulting from its duties. You read a great deal in the 
papers about rifle shooting not being a popular pastime in this 
country, and no doubt a large number of men_ regard it as an 
amusement; but it is quite evident to every one now that it should 
be engrained into the public mind; that it must become a neces- 
sary — for all classes, not with a view to making war, but 
in order that the country be fully prepared if war should happen 
to break out, * 

There should, as a national duty, be a detegmination in the 
minds of the American people to uphold thejr. sition in the 
world. To this end, the National Rifle Assoc#f#jon should be 
thoroughly supported and maintained in all parts; but to make it 
a power for good in this country it has become obvious to all 
those in close touch with the situation that it must have behind it 
the support of the general Government. 

Let us study the situation from a foreign point of view, and 
taking Switzerland as an on where rifle shooting has teen 
carried to the greatest point of perfection, and ‘where it is con- 
sidered of more importance in the army than any other of its 
branches, see how they have accomplished this object. The Swiss 
rifle clubs have a close connection with the odlieey service of 
the country, and owe their prosperity mainly to such connection. 
They have also the prestiges of ancient tradition, the history of 
some of them going back more than four centuries. Some of them 
are possessed of considerable wealth, 

To fully understand the conditions of rifle shooting, we must 
look into the organization of the army, as they are very closely 
allied. The Swiss army consists of a militia, in which all men are 
liable to serve between the ages of twenty and fifty years. In the 
first year, ours of the infantry only, each man undergoes a 
recruit’s course of forty-five days, alter which he is for twelve years 
a member of the elite, in which he undergoes a training of sixteen 
days for two years. From his thirteenth to his twenty-fifth year 
of service, he is a member of the landwehr, a force of which 30 
per cent. are armed and required to undergo inspection once a 

ear. Every member of the elite, the landwehr and the armed 
andsturm is obliged annually to perform a rifle practice similar 
to our close firing, consisting of from thirty to forty rounds, which 
he may do in a recognized shooting club under strictly regulation 
conditions; having done this, he is exempted from a musketry 
course, lasting three days, which he would otherwise be compelled 
to undergo. 

The Government pays to the clubs the value of the ammunition 
used in the above regulation practice, and the firers can claim it of 
the club. If a man obtains the requisite score with a small number 
of shots, he can claim a somewhat larger sum than the ammuni- 
tion has cost him. If he has to fire a maximum number of rounds 
(forty), he is slightly the loser. Thus he is induced to do his best. 
The Government supplies the club with ammunition for private 

ractice at the rate of six centimes per round, the cost price to the 

overnment being eight centimes. Every member of the elite, the 
landwehr and of the armed landsturm keeps his rifle at home, sub- 
at to inspection, and can use it for practice as much as he pleases, 

rovision is made for the representation of the military authorities 
on the committees of the recognized clubs, and every such club 
must admit an inspecting officer to its range at any time at which 
rifle aa ae is Soe 

A local rifle club can be recognized, if its members are ten 
or more in number, and the regulation musketry practice may be 
fired on its range, if the range fulfills the necessary conditions. 
The members’ subscriptions, so far as I can learn, vary from 
nothing to $1 or $1.50 per annum; in wealthy clubs there may be 
only an entrance subscription. Where there is no regular sub- 
scription, an occasional contribution may be levied to meet ex- 

mses. The club shooting takes place for the most part on Sun- 

ys, and sweepstakes or other matches with small entrance fees, are 
commonly arranged. In 1898 there were in Switzerland 3,446 rifle 
clubs, with a membership of 210, of whom 163,409 fired the 
regulation course. The number of clubs and members has risen 
almdst continuously since 1874, when the regulations for the annual 
musketry course, in connecticn with the clubs, went into effect. 
The proportion of the citizens of Switzerland who are trained rifle- 
men cannot be more forcibly presented than by stating that the 
popilation of Switzerland is about sate as the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and its area only larger than the State of 








to enlisting the co-operation 
organizations throughout the 


* 
Maryland. The great advantages etijoyed by the Swiss rifle clubs 
appear to be as follows: : F s 
irst.—Recognition for the purpose of military regulation rifle 
practice. 2 

Scecond.—Supply of Government ammunition_below cost price. 
Third.—The possession by the men of the Government rifles in 
their own homes. 
ae small expense with which ranges can be made and 
worke: 

Fifth—The custom of shooting on Sundays, when men are free 
from work. 

Thus the great popularity of rifle shooting, and as a conse 
uence freedom from competition of athletic sports of other kinds, 
Rifle practice in Switzerland is much simplified by the fact that 
ordinary rifle practice is seldom done at a greater range than 400 
meters, and by there being no insistence on an unpracticable 
degree of safety. The parish—equivalent to our county—is bound 
by law to provide ss for a range, and sometimes puts up the 
necessary plates. The club then provides the targets and marking. 
Rifle shooting is so popular that owners of land are disinclined to 
raise obstacles, and the question of game gives no trouble, because 
the shooting rights belonging to the public are let by auction. 

Next let us look at what England is doing. The National Rifle 
Association of Great Britain, reco izing - the value of having 
branch rifle clubs throughout the United Kingdom, last_year ap- 
proached the chancellor of the exchequer and the war office, with 
the object of obtaining such privileges as could be granted. A 
committee of the council was appointed, and_met in conference a 
committee of the war office. e National Rifle Association was 
appointed as a central organization for such clubs, and pro- 
ceeded to draw up regulations for their affiliation. The result has 
so far been very satisfactory. Several new ranges have been and 
are being constructed throughout the country and 200 clubs, with 
a membership of over 17,000, have already affiliated with the national 
body. The conditions under which the affiliated clubs of the 
National Rifle Association work are as follows: 

First.—That they shall not have less than twent 

Second.—That they shall pay an affiliation fee of 
the National Rifle Association. 

Third.—The rules and practice regulations of each club must be 
submitted and approved by the National Rifle Association. (No 
alteration in the above can be made without future approval.) 

Fifth.—On all occasions when the ranges are open for use = the 
members there shall be an authorize —_ in charge of the 
aooree whose duty it shall be to see that the rules and regula 
tions of the club: are properly observed, and it is preferable that 
such person shall be capable of acting as instructor. 

Sixth.—States the rifles and ammunition to be used. 

Seventh.—States the targets to be used. 

Eighth.—The club rifles and ammunition when not in use must 
be stored in a place provided by the club for that eae On 
no account are club rifles or ammunition to remain in the posses 
sion of individual members. 

The lords commissioners of his majesty’s treasury have sanc 
tioned the exemption from gun license of each rifle belonging to 
an affiliated club, which is the property of the club and used only 
at rifle ranges. 

It would appear from the above conditions that the Government 
either issues or sells to such rifle clubs the national arm, to re 
main the property of the club only. The Government also issues 
to each club 100 rounds of ammunition per year for each member; 
in an excess thereof, the Government sells ammunition to the 
club at the rate of £4 13s., or about $21.63 per thousand. 

Canada has a_national association, called the Dominion Rifle 
Association. Affiliated with it are twenty-six minor associations 
from the different provinces of the dominion. The Government 
of Canada gives an annual grant of $10,000 to the Dominion Rifle 
Association, and a free issue of ammunition for the annual meet- 
ing. There is also a limited issue of ammunition annually made 
to the provincial associations. The Dominion Rifle Association 
is also assisted in its efforts by the banks throughout Canada, 
which make annual contributions to the expenses of the annual 
meeting. 

France has several thousand small rifle clubs throughout the 
republic, which are under the control of the Union of the 
Shooting Societies of France. Since the Spanish-American war, 
Spain has even taken up this subject, and organized a national 
ride association, with affiliated branches throughout the kingdom. 
When -you come to analyze the work done in foreign coun- 
tries that have national rifle associations, you will notice that it is 
along the line of organizing smaller clubs throughout the country 
and having them under the control of the national association; 
and in the light of the results so obtained I would suggest that 
our association pursue the same tactics, and I would recommend 
that we take up the subject at once with the national guard 
authorities of the several States, with a view to having incorporated 
in each, a State rifle association, to be affiliated with our Asso- 
ciation. 

I would further recommend that we encourage the organizing 
of rifle clubs within the national guard regiments throughout the 
country by issuing from the National Rifle Association office 
blank forms of incorporation, copies of by-laws and rules and 
regulations, thereby minimizing the amount of work incidental to 
such organization. This would also keep uniform thrédghout the 
country the rules under which the different clubs would operate. 
To do this successfully would require some assistance at least 
from the National Government. f we could induce the War 
Department or pass a bill in Congress authorizing the War De- 
partment to issue the National arm and ammunition to such State 
associations along lines similar to that being done in England, 

I have no doubt many of the States would take it up at once. 
This could be made one of the features of the bill which is now 
being considered by the subcommittee appointed for that purpose. 
My idea is that the War Department be authorized to issue to any 
incorporated State rifle association having twenty-five or more bona 
fide members the National arm at cost, which, I believe, is under 
$15, and to issue to each club ammunition from the Government 
arsenals at cost price in addition to an annual allowance gratis. 
Further, that all States sending teams to the annual interstate 
meeting be given army transportation for such teams and 10,000 
rounds of ammunition for the team’s practice and use at the 
meeting. ‘ 

I am inclined to think that the Chief Executive of the land would 
give us his earnest support in any movement looking to the pop- 
ularizing of rifle shooting once again. I had occasion to address 
him when Governor of the State of New York on this subject 
and in his reply to me he stated that he was in entire accor 
with the work we were doing, and he offered to lend us any as- 
sistance in his power. If his term as Governor of this State had 
not expired about that time he would have issued a circular to the 
officers of the national guard urging them to join the National 
Association and give it their support. 

I am also pleased to state that the Secretary of War has lately 
been approached on this subject, and seems ‘Snip inclined to 
back us up in any reasonable demand. Unfortunately, his hands 
are tied to a considerable degree by tradition and law. 

If the above ideas meet with your approval, I would suggest 
that they be brought before the National Guard Association, which 
will soon meet in Washington, with a view to have them indorsed 
also by that Association. This would also bring them to the direct 
attention of the nee of the several States. 

Another matter which I wish to bring to your attention is the 
system in vogue in Canada of the banks of the Dominion making 
annual appropriations to the expenses of the National Association. 
I do not know whether it would be possible to enlist the assist- 
ance of our banks, but as in most cases the presidents are men of 
broad and liberal minds, and recognize that the building up of a 
reserve of citizen riflemen throughout the country would be of 
vast benefit and materially add to our defensive strength, they 
may take the matter up and do something for us. It would, how- 
ever, do no harm to make an attempt to ascertain their feelings 
in the matter. I think also that a special effort should be made 
to enlist the patronage of our wealthy citizens by having them 
become life members in the Association. In England, Canada, 
France and some of the other countries it is looked upon not only 
as a duty but an honor to be a life member of the national rifle 
association of the country, I think if we could once get the 
movement started here it would increase of its own volition. How 
to get it started is the question. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Jan. 5.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
held its first shoot of 1902 to-day. A cold north wind blew into the 
shooters’ faces, but, despite the conditions, good scores prevailed. 
Ww. Hoffman did splendid work with his new Stevens-Pope rifle; 
in 185 shots he got ten 1s (tin. centers), and averaged 53.6, or on a 
5.36in. ring in ten scores out of twelve entries. He led with a 
score of 47. A. H. Cady was a good second with 49. Hovey and 
Young tied on 38 with the pistol for first honors. P. A. Becker 
led in the military, and G. Stephens in the .22cal. rifle match. 
Scores, Columbia target, off-hand: 

Rifle, ds., 10 shots: W. G. Hoffman 47, 47, 48, 51, 52, 56, 57, 
aE re ee ee ee 

. re! ; G, Mann i 
215; Wall 220. 


members. 
.50 per year to 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Three shots, rifie: ¥. oO. Young 12, 18, 15, 18; G, Mannei 13, 16; 
A. B. Dorrell 15, 17, 17. 

Military and repeating rifle, 10 shots, Creedmoor: P. A. Becker 
47, 48, 43; Dr. J. F. Twist 42, 41, 40. 

.22cal, rifle, 10 shots, Wyds,: G. Stephens $2, 51, 68; Gimmel 43, 


Pisto], 10 shots, 50yds.: Ed Hovey 38, 43, 52, 55, 56; F. O. Young 

, 42, 50. $1, 51; G. M. Barley 41, 62; C. M. Daiss 61, 51, 66; Mrs. 
G. Manne! 61, 65, 67, 69, 73, 75. 

On New Year's Day Pape, Young and Hoffman went to: the 
range and had a &@-shot match an ool shooting. Pape was 
high with 250, or a Sin. average. He also had 36 for best 10-shot 
score. 

Hoffman made 39, 42, 46, 47 in 10-shot score with his new Pope- 
Stevens during the day. 

Election of officers of Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club for 1902: 
A. J. Brannagan, President; Dr. H, W. Hunsaker, Vice-President; 
F. O. Young, Secretary; C. M. Daiss, Treasurer; E. A. Allen, 
Shooting Master; W. G. Hoffman, Assistant Shooting Master; 
G. M. Barley, A. H. Cady and E. Hovev Trustees. 

Frep. O. Youne, Sec’y. 





National Rifle Association. 


At the armory of the Old Guard, Forty-ninth street and Broad- 
way, New York, last Saturday night, the board of directors of the 
National Rifle Association of America held a meeting. It was de- 
cided to send a team next summer to Canada to win back the 
Paima trophy, if it was possible to win it. The last week of 
August, the time in which the Canadian Rifle Association holds its 
meeting, will probably be the time of this International contest. 
Negotiations will begin immediately in respect to the matter. The 
trophy won by the Irish riflemen also came up for consideration, 
but consideration of a contest for it was postponed till some time 
in the future, one international event at a time being sufficient. 

The directors present were Brig.-Gen. George W. Wingate, 
Brig.-Gen, B. W. Spencer, Brig.-Gen. George Harries, Maj. 
james E. Bell, Capt. E. L. Zalinski, Lieut. Reginald H. Sayre, 
Lieut. Albert S. Zones, Gus Zimmerman, Z, A. Haskell, Dr. W. 
C. Judson and William Hayes. 

Lieut. Jones read a paper in which he discussed various ques- 
tions that bear on the future policy and welfare of the Association. 
These topics were: 

First.—Closer relations between the Association and the Gov- 
ernment, and details of the bill to be presented to Congress. 

Second.—Sending of a team to Canada next. summer to compete 
for the Palma trophy. 

Third.—A line of action looking to enlisting the co-operation and 
support of the national guard organizations throughout the country. 
Fourth.—Establishing of affiliated branches in different States. 
Fifth.—The best method of promu!gating rifle shooting literature 

and the class of same liable to produce the best results. 

It was decided to Jeave all the suggestions in the hands of the 
committee on legislation. A new rifle range will be ready at 
Rutherford, N. J., as soon_as the season opens. It will be man- 
aged by the Long Range Rifle Club, which will be affiliated with 
the National Association. The Twenty-third Regiment of Brook- 
lyn, and Squadron A are affiliated with the Association. : 





Grapshooting. 
—~¢-—- 


li you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Jan. 20-25.—Rrenham, Tex.—Brenham Gun Club’s tournament. 

Jan. 22-23.—Circleville, O.—The Pickaway Rod and Gun_Club’s 
i annua! winter tournament; live birds. G. R. Haswell, 
ec’y. 
jan. 27-Feb. 2.—Waco, Tex.—T, E. Hubby’s six-day shoot. 

Feb. 12.—OUssining, N. Y.—Lincoln’s Day clay-bird shoot of the 
Dosinins Gun Club. Shooting begins at 11 A, M. C, G. Bland- 
tord, Capt. 

March 31-Apri! 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
(Qmerieee Eipadienp at live birds. Ed Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, 
cw ork. 

April 14-16.—St, Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association's annual tournament. F, B. Cunningham, Sec’y. 

April 22-25.—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. S. Mc- 
Dona d, Sec’y. . 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. 

May 13-16.—Uil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F, S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen's Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E, Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Ca. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-iourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


G 





ame. 
June 10-1L.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League's annual 
tournament. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T,. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

Newark, N, J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

edcean: Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y, 

CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Jan, 16.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Live-bird shoot; main event, 
20 birds, $10 entrance, for a solid gold watch and chain; handicaps 
25 to 32yds. f 4 

Feb. 5.—Interstate Park, L. I.—S. M. Van Allen's cash prize 
shoot at 20 birds, $10 entrance; handicaps 28 to 33yds; high guns; 
$75 added i 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

. LR Trams direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in these columns, also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on all events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, 


sends us the following notice: “Please announce to the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM that the Interstate Association has made 
arrangements to give a tournament at Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 5 


and 6, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club, and one at 
Titusville, Pa., Tuly 16, 17 and 18, under the auspices of the Titus- 
ville Gun Club.” & 


Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. I., wwrites us that he will 
ho!d a shoot at Interstate Park on Feb. 5, at 20 birds, $10 entrance, 
birds extra; handicaps 28 to 3yds; high guns, first money, $75, 
will be added. The number of moneys will be determined by the 
number of entries. The conditions will be same ‘as before, at his 
gun shoot, excepting that he gives cash instead of a gun. 


Mr. J. H. W. Fleming (Johnnie Jones) the secretary of the 
Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, announces that the club’s next shoot 
will take place on Jan, 19, at way Park, L. 


Mr, John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, won a 
prize at his club shoot on Saturday of last week. It was 4 silver 
cup, which he prizes much, as the first thing he has ever won 
on his club grounds, and for the hearty good will and good wishes 
which were extended to him in the congratulations. fie contem- 
plates giving a prize shoot on Limcoln’s Birthday. 


On the’ grounds of the Carlstadt (N. J:) Gun: Club, there will be 
three matches shot. on -Jan.° 25,: as*follows: > Messrs. Krug and 
Baron at 25 targets; the latter allowed two targets. Messrs. ‘baron 
and Banta, at 25 targets; the latter allows three. Team race, 
Messrs. Krug and Baron against Banta and Bock, 25 targets each; 
the latter allow six targets. 


Mr. Russell Klein, of Spirit Lake, Ia., has challenged Mr. C. 
Ww. Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., to~contest for the Hazard Powder 
Company’s live-bird championship trophy, and has fulfilled all the 
requirements pertaining to such challenge. Mr. Klein has, though 
an amateur, distinguished himself by eminent success in many 
contests. 

Cd 


Mr, Ed O. Bower, of Sistersville, W. Va., writes us as follows: 
“The fifth annual tournament of the West Virginia State Sports- 
men’s Association will be held at Wheeling, W. Va., May 20, 21 
and 22. Added money and prizes. John B. Garden is secretary, 
Wheeling, W. Va.” 

R 


The Ossining (N. Y.) Gun Club announces a Lincoln’s Day 
target shoot for Feb, Shooting commences at 11 o'clock. 
Lunch on the grounds. Loaded shells can be obtained on the 
grounds, All are invited. Trolley service to grounds, 


We are informed that at Yardville, N. J., on Jan. 11, a match 
at 25 live birds, use of one barrel, 2lyds., was shot between Messrs. 
Wm. B. Widmann, of Yardville, and John F. Reed, of Trenton. 
The scores were: Widmann 24, Reed 20 


Mr. Fred C. Whitney, of Des Moines, Ia., informs us that T, E. 
Hubby’s six-day shoot at Waco, Tex., will take place on Jan. 27 
to Feb. 2, 

we 


The dates for the Nebraska State shoot are April 22 to 25. It will 
be held at Omaha. 
Bernarp WarTERS. 


Misfires and the Rules. 


Tue rule in respect to misfires is one which will not bear suc- 
cessfully analysis or argument. It is an unjust rule, and in any 
criticism of it one is confronted with an astonishing array of false 
logic and unsound conclusions which are presented to justify it. 
The axiomatic principle ot justice on which all common and statute 
law is founded—and this is but an expression of the common sense 
and usage of nations from time immemorial, namely, that ninety- 
nine guilty men should escape rather than that“6ne innocent man 
should suffer—is entirely reversed in that trap rule in question, 
with the exception that there is a resultant awkwardness in its 
application, for as applied in practice, it is substantially as follows: 
It is better that nine-nine innocent men should suffer than that any 
one man should have a chance to become guilty. 

This ruling has been in force so long that it is an act of temerity, 
not to say impertinence, to question its soundness. The fact that 
it is old—exceedingly old—is considered as being quite enough to 
sustain it. As it now stands, it 1s founded on a general assumption 
that there are dishonest trapshooters; yet if any one were asked 
to name the dishonest men with whom he associates for his sport 
he would probably be unable to name any. Let us assume, for the 
sake of argument, that there were dishonest trapshooters in the 
days of long ago; they then are widely different from the days of 
the present. A case of dishonesty at the traps in events under 
recognized auspices is at present a rarity indeed. Higher standaids 
of public opinion, club personnel and club management obtain, and 
gentlemen sportsmen have long since discountenanced trickery and 
unfairness. No rules of themselves can make men honest or 
suppress dishonesty. 

To illustrate the subject more specifically, the rule in ques- 
tion is here presented. It is the Interstate rule. It is not pecu- 
liar, as it is in substance the same on this matter as are all other 
rules. It is as follows: : : 

“Section 3. If a misfire occurs with the second barrel ‘the 
shooter shall have another bird, using a full charge of power 
only in the first barrel. He must, however, put the gun to his 
shoulder and discharge the blank cartridge in the direction of the 
bird, and the bird must be on the wing when such blank cartridge 
is discharged.” 

First of all, it may be accepted as a self-evident proposition that 
each and every contestant in a competition should have equal 
equity and equal opportunities. But this rule throws to the winds 
all principle of equity. The framers of the rule maintain that for 
the purpose of safe-guarding against dishonesty, it is necessary to 
rule as above. It is necessary to protect the honest shooters from 
dishonest ones, and this trashy defense, which contravenes the 
elementary principles of justice, is all that can be presented in 
justification. The fact that in ninety-nine cases in a hundred it 
harms the honest shooter, is lost sight of in bungling and inefh- 
cient attempt to prevent dishonesty by force of a ruling. 

To those who have not given the matter much investigation, the 
question may occur, How can a man be dishonest in respect to 
misfires? Let us assume that a man wished to be dishonest, and 
that a misfire was considered as a balk, thus giving the shooter 
another inning. He shoots at a bird, misses it, and claims that 
his second barrel misfired. On investigation, the referee finds that 
the primer is indented. He allows another inning, with the use of 
both barrels again. Now, the shooter may have had a prepared 
mis-fired cartridge which he might use indefinitely, so that, if he 
{failed to kill with his first barrel, he might go on indefinitely with 
a misfire in his second barrel. To remedy this, the rule is made 
as above, with the result that every time a misfire occurs, however 
much such may be beyond the control of the shooter, he is treated 
as if he were actually guilty. There also is timorous evasion in 
such ruling, for the real issue is between a dishonest shooter and 
the referee and the management. It is their part to disqualify 
him, and not evade responsibility by a ruling which works much 
hardship and injustice, But at present shooters are well known to 
each other. A dishonest shooter, if such there be, is well known 
as such in a very short time. The true way to reach him is by 
disbarment, and not by the miserable subterfuge of the rule 
mentioned. 

The average shooter, if profoundly disturbed when competing, 
will make many resultant misses. Let us suppose that shooting 
at a pigeon, his first barrel misfires. The referee examines the 
gun and cartridge, then he takes out his knife, cuts the shell, lets 
out the shot, cautions the shooter that he must fire the useless 
shell first, and fire it at the bird, and then that he may fire his 
second barrel. The average shooter ig more or less disconcerted; 
his mind is confused by the extre details to keep in mind. He calls 
pull, fires the first barrel; there is a flat report; no recoil; he is 
not used to that, and yielded to it as to the recoil to which he is 
habituated; he cannot readjust @s under the usual conditions, and 
in most instances the bird escapes. To the average shooter the 


ruling is as if it read as follows: If a misfire occurs with the 
second barrel it is a lost bird. 

Not only is the shooter deprived of half his chances—that is, one 
barrel of the two—but he is handicapped in the manner of using 
it. In his first inning a shooter may have knocked the bird down 
with his first barrel, and could easily have killed it if his sevond 
had not misfired; in his second inning all that he accomplished is 
considered void, and though he has fired his first, he is required to 
fire it again, thereby invading unjustly his rights, spoiling his 
chances and violating the equity of the competition unjustifiably. 

Let us assume that some one shooter actually committed a dis- 
honest act under this rule. Would it not be better to allow him 
to succeed in it than to impose a penalty, constant in its action, 
on innocent and honest shooters? At best the dishonesty would be 
rare; the rule is ever in action. 

Let us examine the rule as a remedy. Is it the only remedy 
absolutely? Not at all. In the present the referees are appointed 
with care, and their knowledge, integrity and firmness are well 
considered. The managemenis are better organized. Misfires are 
a rare occurrence at the worst, so periect. is the present day am- 
munition. The general character of a shooter is known, and if a 
shooter has a reputation for trickiness, aul he had too many mis- 
fires to be believable as accidenta! happe: 3, it would be a very 
easy matter to refuse his entrance thercafter, 

The loss of one bird, so great is the skill of the shooters of the 
present day, is quite enough to destroy all chance of first honors. 
It is hard enough in its own proper difficulties without adding 
to it a principle that all men are guilty, whether something hap- 
pens by accident or design. This is in sharp contrast to the other 
trap ruling anent dropping for place, which is really the result of 
a faulty system and a purely arbitrary ruling, which cannot be sus- 
tained by any logical argument, and which is, as a law, without 
anything other than ipse dixit to sustain it. 

There is absolutely no justification for imposing on innocent 
shooters the hardships and penalties which should be for the 
guilty alone. 






WESTERN TRAPS. 
Little Doing. 


Curcaco, Ill., Jan. 11.—Not a great deal is doing in trap matters 
in the big city of Chicago this winter season. We are having now 
nice, cool, bright winter weather, with just enough wind to make 
the birds fly well. Yet there is almost no interest manifested by 
our shooters in the live-bird or target game outside of the regular 
club shoots. 

Watson’s Midwinter did not materialize. No. match of wide 
importance has been pulled off, and there does not seem to be 
much riva'ry among the local champions of the choke-bore. All 
the sporting goods stores report the season quiet, and it would 
appear that the boys are letting the winter slip away without get- 
ting together for any serious entertainment at the more popular 
pigeon grounds. 





Grand American Coming. 


There is one thing which the Chicago boys ought to bear in 
mind, and that is their duty to their sister city on the Kaw, when 
the time comes for the Grand American Handicap next spring. 
We Western fellows have been clamoring for this great event 
for a long time, and now that we have got it we want to handle it 
as if we knew how to handle big things in an easy way. This 
means that every Western shooter, not only of Kansas City, but of 
every other Western city, ought to get together and ho!d to- 
gether. Let us have the biggest attendance ever known, and prove 
to the firmament that the West is a neck of the woods worthy of 
something better than a sneeze. E, Hovcu. 


Hartrorp BuitpincG, Chicago, Ill. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 11—At Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, 
the Garden City Gun Club to-day held its club shoot for medals. 
The scores follow: 

Comey, ) @.<dssictesen SGeebidseewdsecehs essbagsewel 211221112002211 —13 
-120002212211221 —12 





























DD, Mivonésrenauedpevatereryes -0111260000**001 w 
ERS  Bev'sidsnds teneedewedecoctmereteckotes . .00002020221001122— 9 
SRE Siiccs ccs cnuncgeteeb evan teas e6ésenhs «+ .122110022012221 —12 
BOE: | Dice ccéicncotusanéeonse -Mibeaibtesoats «+ +"12222221221112 —14 
Sot RON, 2. osnescccnenndsesbarse céebeesees « - -2220111011012222 —13 
qananen, hs nciek venne® basks acaseedicnncas sate . + -20202001122zz"u — 9 
DOT. Bs cvcecnvecseuepens papedathsveanvenacl 2002012011010211—10 


OWNER. Diss cncnisessecy dnvtecs Flbvnne -01012200121200122—11 
Young, 1.... ee -01*1120010220122 —10 
SR EE a eae ee ee . --220021210222102 —11 
DEEN, 2.5 supessovadcecbebegiaccess . -- -10021111220210122—13 
PUNEDe  Doccucnsvoccdedédscepsepevecccosccohbes *2*222120100111 —10 
WINGS Sisk scdbncincns ocsbhe swe bstincans sree kegel 22200010221012120—11 
Amberg, 0......c,ecccccvcccsccccessccsevees . » «#22222%1222222 —12 
eh RMN ici cccpavssabe bh sct¥crssies --+*12112211121111 —14 
PL Michouxansashseets vyubttonbusssseowacs . . -202211222011122  —13 
DN MI cnc co aguebWebeedancosvsckssnube . -20222120111%012  —11 
SS A ea ae . - -02*2000022122210w 
WUE, Bic verncsnnves - --00001122100111011—10 
Oliphant, . »-1*121001122221210—14 
Baby, “Bicccvs - « -1102*222220221201—13 
U’Brien, 0. ++ -211221211211121 —15 
RUE. Muubavtsesnecresonntoens enpesrececcsnpandean 2022122221022110 —13 
Rave.araa, 
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Mis-issippi Valley Notes. 


Tue Lincoln Gun Club is one of the strong new trapshooting 
organizations that will make itself felt in Illinois the coming 
season. Starting with a splendid membership of enthusiastic 
shcoters, it has already omens much in the short space of 
twc months. Excellent grounds have been secured, and are now 
being equipped with two sets of expert traps and model club 
house, 

The Piasa Gun Club, of Alton, Ill, will begin practice work 

abcut the first of the month, and will be heard from during the 
year. 
, The Pegrim Gun Club gave a local amateur. shoot on Friday, 
io; 10. he programme was limited to ten target races, with the 
Jack Rabbit system of division, which, by the way, is becoming 
quite popula:1 among the strictly amateur class of shooters in the 
smaller towns of Illinois and Missouri. 

There was an interesting meeting of local shooters at Dupont 
Park on the 12th inst. The usual trophy races and a number of 
special events were shot. St. Louis will not lack representation 
as befits that thrifty shooting center at the big Kansas City gath- 
ering anent the Grand American Handicap. 

J. M. Todd, president and manager of the Roodhos+>e Gun 
Club, won first average at the Pegrim shoot last week, i - prom- 
ises 2 pigeon and sparrow shoot in the near future. 

The My lorville and Morrisonville gun clubs will continue their 
intercity team matches this year, and the first meeting is now 
being arranged. 

John Burmister, who has charge of the shooting park at Spirit 
Like, Iowa, says that the shooting game in that vicinity and 
throughout the Northwest will be very lively this year, with a 
decidedly larger consumption of targets and ammunition than 


ever before. KILiMore. 


New York German Gun Club, 


New Yorx.—The New York German Gun Club held its annual 
meeting at Garden Hotel, Jan 3. The following officers were 
elected: F. Wellbrock, President; H. Meyer, Vice-President; 
J. Schlicht, Secretary; J. Dannefelser, Treasurer; P. Garms, 
Captain. Auditing Committee: P. Albert, E. Rudle and E. Steffens. 
Handicapping Committee: Dr. Hudson, P. Dannefelser, F. 
Markoff, E. Musch and P. Garms. 

Prizes won for past year in following order: E. Rudle. H. Meyer, 
{ F. Wellbrock P. Albert, J. P. Dannefelser, E. Steffens, F. 
Markhoff, J. W ilkins, W. Maisenholder, J. Schlicht; Dr. Hudson 
and M. Detjen. J. P. Dannererser. 
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Jan, 18, 1902. 


Death of Marcellus Hartley. 


Tue sudden death of Marcellus Hartley on Wednesday of last 
week wes a profound shock to his host of friends. It was par- 
ticularly so to the men who are identified with of shotgun 
and r Although he was active and powerful in the affairs of 
peace and war, but few had a knowledge of his history or per- 
sonality. The following, taken from the New York Times of Jan. 9, 
gives m information concerning the great financier: 

Marcellus Hartley, financier, millionaire, philanthropist, and 
famous as the incumbent of a unique and responsible Government 

sition during the Civil War, died suddenly yesterday afternoon 
in the directors’ room of the American Surety Company, at 100 
Broadway, just before the calling of a meeting of the company’s 
executive committee, of which Mr. Hartley was a member. He 
passed away in the arms of R. A. C. Smith, one of his fellow 
directors. 

The meeting had been called for 2:30 o’clock. Those in the 
directors’ room were: Walter S. Johnston, Chairman; James A. 
Hayden, i= J. McCook, William A, Wheelock, Thomas F. 
Ryan and Secretary Sickles. The members of the committee 
were seated about the —_ mobegany table in the room, Chairman 
jo at_one end and Mr. Hartley at the other. The latter 

ad taken off his glasses to clean them, and they lay before him on 
the table, when, as Mr. Smith entered, taking a seat beside Mr. 
Hartley, he noticed that his head was drooping lower and lower 
on his chest. : 

Mr. Hartley had been chatting gayly only a moment before, and 
those &bout him did not suspect even a temporary illness. Mr. 
Smith pyt his arm about Mr. Hartley’s chair, and leaning for- 
ward, askeg him if he felt faint. The head of the stricken man 
dropped t@one side. Mr. Smith caught him as he was about to 
fall forwar: He bore him to a couch, hastily sent fur hysicians, 
and with his arm about his shoulders, inquired if he felt ill. Mr. 
Hartley opened his eyes, looked up at Mr. Smith and tried to say 


something, but death cut him short, and he fell back, lifeless. 

The messengers dispatched for physicians had hastened to the 
Equitable offices, where they met Dr. W Bross, one of the 
company’s staff physicians. Dr. Bross hurried to the directors’ 
room, where he found the members of the executive committee 
standing anxiously about the couch whereon lay the body of 
= Rae The doctor made a hasty examination and shook 
Mus head. 

The Coroner's office was notified at once, and for a time the 
telephone of the company was kept busy ringing up friends and 
business associates of Mr. Hartley to tell them of his sudden end. 
Messengers. were sent to the home of Mr. Hartley, at 232 Madison 
avenue, to break the sad news to-his a. By 4 o’clock a per- 
mit of removal had been secured for the body, and at 5 o’clock 
an_undertaker took it to the dead financier’s late home. 

The news of Mr, Hartley’s death spread quickly in Wall street, 
where he had many friends, and throughout the downtown busi- 
ness district, and before long the offices of the company were be- 
sieged with anxious relatives and friends, who refused to beiieve 
the news over the wire. Among the first callers was George W. 
Jenkins, the son-in-law of Mr. ertler: The executive offices of 
the company were kept open until nearly 6 o’clock, and most of 
the officers of the company remained until that hour answerin 
numerous inquiries which came from all parts of the finincia 
district. 

At Mr. Hartley’s home it was said last night that death had been 
due to heart disease. Mr. Hartley was not a sufferer from heart 
trouble, so far as is known; but ler several days had been com- 
plaining of indigestion. His health had always been excellent, 
and he was remarkably hale and hearty for a man of over seventy- 
three years. His favorite pastime was driving and horseback 
riding, and as late as last Saturday he went for a ride in Central 


7 Career of Mr. Hartley. 


Marcellus Hartleyzewas born in this city, Sept. 28, 1828, his 
father being the la? Robert M. Hartley, himself remarkable for 
work among a large number of charitable institutions and move- 
ments. After receiving his education at one of the classical schools 
in this city, Marcellus entered the counting room of Francis 
Tomes & an leading importers and dealers in guns and fancy 
hardware. It was because of this early training in the handling of 
ns that the young man sped that knowledge which was 
estined to make him invaluable to the United States Government 
daring the Civil War. Also, until the very end he remained 
‘Genet ed with one of the largest gun and arms establishments in 
¢ country. 
After acquiring a knowledge of the business in connection with 
Rutsen Schuyler and Malcolm » associated with the 
ouse of Young, Smith & Co., Mr. Hartley established in 1854 
the firm of Schuyler, Hertley & Graham, which continued until 
the retirement of Mr. uyler in 1876, when it was known as 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hartley & Graham. In 1898. Mr. Graham died, and the firm was 
then incorporated with Mr. Hartley as its president, the name 
being changed to the M. Hartley en % 

It was early in the days of the ivil War that Mr. Hartley was 
called upon by Edwin M. Stanton to take charge of an important 
service in the Government. The Union troops were. sorely in 
need of arms and ammunition of modern make; the Confederates 
were receiving their arms and ammunition from abroad, and it was 
necessary to send to Europe a man who thoroughly understood the 
business of selecting fit weapons and also one who would prevent 
the Confederates. getting the arms which foreigners were only too 
willing to sell to them. 

The position was one requiring tact, shrewdness, and the most 
intimate knowledge of firearms, and Mr. Hartley was selected as 
the — of the Government abroad, and was commissioned a 
Brigadier-General, with plenary power, opening for him an 
unlimited credit with Baring Brothers, of London, the fiscal agents 
of the Government there. 

Mr. Hartley visited many manufacturers in England, France and 
Germany, making contracts with them for all the arms and ammu- 
nition they could turn out in a year. At the same time surrepti- 
tiously the Southern agents were outbid, making it impossible 
for them to count on the foreign manufactures so necessary to 
their cause. Throughout his service during the war many sulllene 
of dollars’ worth a perchanes were made for the Government b 
Brig.-Gen. Hartley, who at great pecuniary sacrifice to bimsell 
accepted the post, receiving only the salary of hig rank. 

But the efforts of the patriot were not limited merely to the 
duties that were expected of him. During his long stay abroad 
he came in contact with many distinguished statesmen and citizens, 
many of whom were in sore need of being converted in their 
views to the side of the North. 


His Meeting with Bright. 


The following account of a meeting with John Bright is from the 





IN A CAROLINA QUAIL FIELD. 
Mr. Rutledge and his boy. Asheville, N. C. 


pen of the deceased himself, published in 1898 in the New York 
imes’ Saturday Review of Books. He wrote: 

“I was in Birmingham one day, and seeing a notice of a meet- 
ing to be held at the Town Hall, at which John Bright was 
scheduled for a speech, I attended it. I was within a few feet of 
the platform, and the hall was crowded to overflowing. Mr. 
Bright commenced his speech by referring to matters in his own 
country, but after a while drifted to the American question and 
England’s position. He soon showed how he was going to treat 
the subject; that was, in favor of the North; but before he had 
given full evidence of this there was an uproar seldom heard at a 
meeting, and he was not allowed to proceed. He stood his ground, 
however, until the disturbance had ceased, then started again, with 
the same result; but he was not to be put down. Standing silent, 
reais one hand on the table and the other in the breast of his 
coat, he gazed at the audfence. After a while. he was allowed to 
continue. Mr, Bright spoke for over an_hoyr. 

“I listened with wonder and admiration to his eloquence and 
masterly presentation of the cause for which he p'eaded. It 
seemed impossible to present the claims of the North more forcibly. 
When he had finished, he had his audience with him, and _ they 
cheered with the same zest as they previously hissed. If I am 
not mistaken, this was the first speech that had been made in 
E:.gland in favor of the North, and from that time forward public 
sentiment began to change, 

“When I left the meeting that night I determined, if possible, to 
have the speech printed, and distributed throughout England, so 
as to give it greater publicity than it would receive at the hands 
of the press, which was generaly hostile to the North. Mr. Bright 
was the guest of the Mayor of Birmingham, and the next morning 
I called on him at Edgebaston, reaching there early and while they 
were at breakfast. I sent in my card, making it known that I was 
from New York. He arose from the breakfast table and came to 
me, inviting me to breakfast. 

“T had already breakfasted, and thanked him for his kindness. I 
teld him that I had listened to his speech the night before, prob- 
ably being the only American in the hall, and had come to ex- 

ress my gratitude and to beg that he allow me to have it printed. 
Qiter some hesitation, he consented to do so, =. I would let 
him correct a copy. He sent me the speech, and I had 10,000 
copies struck off and distributed throughout England, where I 
thought they would do the most good. Afterward I had 56,000 more 
and took some of them myself to Paris, and had a copy place 
under the plate of cg es aa at the Hotel du Louvre, who 
were mostly from the uth.” 


His View of the War. 


On his return home to New York, in 1868, Mr. Hartley seed 
at his own expense, a pamphlet on the “Philanthropic esults of 
the War,” which he cau to be tuitously circulated abroad, 
and a large bound volume of which he presented to the Metro- 
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politan Fair, instituted for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. 

Mr. Hartley married “Miss Franees Chester White, daughter of 
the late Dr. S. Pomeroy White’ of this city. The ceuple had four 
children, but only one, a magrricd daughter, the wife oF George W. 
Jenkins, president of the American Deposit and Loan Company. 
survives him, The elde:t caughter married Norman Dodge, an 
a twin pwaatet James s:okes. 

Mr. Hartley was t:. busy a man to be lured into politics be 
oo taking the ifttrcst therein expected of every good citizen. 
frequently he yas importuned to become a leader in political 
affairs. e stnrted as a Whig, and an ardent admirer of Henry 
Clay. He rc'nted with great zest the pleasure he had in the early 
fifties in calumg upon that distinguished statesman in Kentucky, 
and the warm greeting he received. In the disruption of the Whig 
Party and the formation of the Republican, he allied himself to the 
latter, and ever since had given it a loyal and consistent support; 
— party lines never biinded him to a strict adherence to its 
ehests. 


By remarkable sagacity, his close attention to business, and by 
his earnestness and an indomitable will, Mr, Hartley added to his 
business interests in the course of time, until he becaine identified 
as president, director or trustee, with no less than fifteen well- 
known corporations, Among these were the American Deposit and 
Loan Company, the American District Telegraph Company, the 


American Surety Company, the Audit Company of New York, 
the Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, the Fifth Avenue ‘Trust Company, the 
German-American Bank, the Lincoln National ank, the 


Manhattan Railway Company, the Mercantile 
the Remington Arms Company, the 
Company, the Western National Bank, and the Westinghouse 
Electrical Manufacturing Company. The latest great enterprise 
with which Mr. Hartley was identified was in the organization of 
the International Bank, of which he was president. 

Despite Mr. Hartley’s' many business interests, he found time 
to devote to many charitable institutions, particuiariy the Hartiey 


car Trust Company, 
Union Metailic Cartridge 


‘*) ae 


me 


House, organized under the auspices of the New York Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and named 
after the father of the deceased financier. Among the other char- 
itable institutions fostered by Mr. Hartley, all of which owe 
their existence in part to the work of a member of the Hartley 
family, are the Society for the Relief of Ruptured and Crippled 
Children, the Presbyterian Hospital, and the Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. 

Mr. Hartley was a member of many clubs and societies, both 
social and scientific. He was one of the early members of the 
Union League Club, and for more than thirty years was a firm 
supporter of that organization. He was also a member of the 
Lawyers’ Club, and a patron of the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He was also a 
member of the following: The American Fine Arts Society, the 
Presbyterian Union, the New England Society, the Republican 
Club, and the Essex County Club of Orange, N. J 


Mr. Hartley’s Origin. 


Mr. Hartley traced his origin to some of the best blood in 
England. The family of Hartley is of great antiquity in Yorkshire, 
and there are also distinguished representatives in Dorset, Berk- 
shire, and Cumberland. Robert Milham Hartley, the father of Mr. 
Hartley, was born at Cockermouth, Cumberland, in 1796, and he 
was the eldest. son of Isaac and Isabella (née Johnson) Hartley. 
The grandfather of Mr. Hartley, Isaac Hartley, was a wooien 
manuiacturer at Cockermouth until his. removal to America in 
1797, where he continued to conduct his business for several years 
at Schenectady. 

On his nether" side also Mr. Hartley had reason to be proud 
of his descent. She was Miss Catharine Munson, daughter of 
Reuben Munson, of this city, a lienal descendent of Capt. Thomas 
Munson, who came to this country early in the seventeenth century 
and settled in Connecticut. Burke says in his Peerage, that the 
Monson family, so spelled in early days, has an unbroken record 
from 1378 down to the present day. 

A large number of trade representatives met in the office of 


the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New York, to take 
action on the death of Marcellus Hartley. Of the number were: 
J. H. Lau, of F H. Lau & Co.; J. Von Lengerke, of Von Len- 
gerke & Detmold; H. S. Folsom, of H. S. Folsom Arms Company; 
A. H, Funke; H. L. Jespersen, of Jespersen & Hines; R. M. 


Nesbitt, of M. W. Robinson Company; ae Gales, of Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales; H. H. Kiffe, of H. H. Kiffe Company; W. P. 
Cornwall; F. J. Purtell, of Iver Johnson Sportin 
George Moore, of Moore, Sons & Co.; U. T. Hungerford, of 
Vv. ~ Hungerford & Co.; C. J. Godfrey; Wm. M. Odell, Car- 
tridge Commissioner; Julian W. Curtiss, of A. G. Spalding & 
Bros.; W. P. Howell; P. J. Sanford, of Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; Tower & iyem. , 
The meeting issued the following: 


Goods Company; 
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At a special meeting of the gun and sporting goeds trade, 
held Jan. 10, the following minute was adopted: 7 

In obedience to the Omnipotent Decree, in a moment as in the 
“twinkling of an eye,” Marcellus Hartley has been called from us. 

His name has been associated with all our business undertakings. 
For many years he has stood forth clearly as the leading figure in 
the trade—to which nearly all his life was devoted, and from which 
the many varied enterprises that sought his counsel in later years 
were not able to weaken his allegiance. re 

His indomitable will, ceaseless energy and untiring perseverance 
make a standard to which few can attain. 

His integrity of character, faithfulness of purpose. largeness of 
view -and keenness of discernment made him more and more 
sought as a leader and advisor. ; 

Until the last moment of life he was a man of affairs. _ 

In recognition of his worth, we desire to record this tribute of 


honor, regard and esteem. P 
Joseph Gales, Secretary. U. T. Hungerford, Chairman. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L, I., Jan. 11.—The weather was raw, dark from 
a heavily overcast sky, and mildly stormy, a light snowfall setting 
in betimes. A 10 o’clock wind prevailed. Good shooting was the 
rule, and as a consequence there were many ties. Ties in No. 1 
were shot off in No. 2, and ties in the latter were shot off in 















No, 3. Mr. R. W. Haff won in No. 1; F. D. Creamer won No. 2. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 4. 

WW BiatE, BB...cccscucvenvcessnsed 2221221—7 1112112—7 2111212—7 

W J EAA, BB...ccccccce -2222222—7 1220 2220202—5 

F Creamer, 28.. 121210*—5 21100w 

J Sheylin, 28... 1201—6 22222%1—6_....... 

Dr Wynn, 29.. -*2122*0—4 1202202—5 

E Banks, 29.... 2212226  2222221—7_....... 

C A Ramapo, 28 -22122*2—6 

*J Craighton, 28 -2222012—6 

*j L Head, 30 -2221221—7 


w: 


T W Mortey, 
J. V Cathus, 28. 
T Riley, 28...... 
J P Kay, 28. 
*J Schlieman, 
















CARhUs crccccccccceccecccces 
RECT wcovesovensvveccsocssd 
No. 3, 10 birds, for monthly average: 
R W Haff, 28...... 112211122" 9 T W Morfey, 30...%220w 
W J Lurgan, 28... .22222*20w W F Sykes, 29..... 
F Creamer, 28..1222211112—10 H Edey, 28.... 
Shevlin, 28 . -12**222011— 7 V_ Cathus, 28 
r Wynn, 28 2212221121—10 Riley, 28. 20022w 
E Banks, 29.. 21202w P 2 en 
C A Ramapo, 28...2122121221—10 *J Schlieman, 28..2121112100— 8 
*Guests. 


Smithtown Gun Club. 


Smithtown, L. L., Jan. 9.—Following are scores made at weekly 
shoot of the Smithtown Gun Club, on Jan 9. The targets were 
thrown from very fast traps, which made the shooting quite diffi- 
cult: 


Events: 123465678 91011122 Shot 
Targets: 5655655665556 5 = at. Broke. 
Ketcham ........+. 44421..23232 090 2.... 45 21 
BD OB oeccri ics 63133213303 3 60 30 
5 Geis cccecensage 203352234224 60 32 
eee BL BA 1 we oo oc oo ce ae ov 25 7 
PO ceeaseseukeos 1113202283832 1 0 2) 
TOUS - Sisascetcnvecs 3644343424465 60 4a 
ea Sea D O Bae. so <0 se. 05 up ee * 15 1 
Se 22121422208 55 21 
SRA cv cnoccocese 00 0s 00 00:50 1422114 35 16 
Hatsey. 


Trap at Interstate Park. 


The all-day live-bird shoot, at Interstate Park, Queens, L. I. 
Jan. 16, has a main event, which has for a trophy a solid gold 
watch afid chain. : 

Conditions: 25 birds, $10, birds included. Handicaps, 25 to 32yds. 
High guns; $50 to be deducted for trophy. Balance of money to 
be divided 40, 30, 20, 10. Shod¥ing to commence at 10 A. M. Main 
event to Commence at 1 P. M. , 

Time table L. 1. R. R. direct to Interstate Park station, sub- 
ject to change: From Thirty-fourth street, East River—Week 
Days.—6:30, 7:50, 9:20, 11:00 A. M.; 12:20, 2, 3:20, 4:30, 8, 10 P. M. 
From Fiatbush avenue, Brooklyn—Week Da s.—6 :37, 7:56, 9:25, 
11:04 A, M.; 12:24, 1:54, 3:22, 4:27, 8:07, 10:07 P. M. 


Crescent Athletic Ciub. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 11.—Two tied for the January cup, Messrs. 
Ww. W. Marshall and L.-M. Palmer, Jr., scoring the limit, ®. 
Mr. H. M, Brigham was scratch man, and scored The contest 
for the January cup was at 60 targets, expert traps, handicap «* 
lowances added: 


Fisrt 25. Second 25. Grand 

Hdcp. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. Total. 
i RE SE. sescnecsesee $ 22 2B 3; 23 BB § 
W W_ Marshall........... 6 WwW 2B 6 2B & 59 
F A Bedford, Jr.......... 6 18 2&4 6 2 2 49 
Ss ho AE. cescnenpoves é¢ 6 8 6 1 2% 46 
SOE ERED pocconcscccecces 2 19 21 2 23 2 46 
F B Stephenson........... . 2 oa i 2 8 45 
H M Brigham........... oo 23 28 0 2 2@ 45 
G G Stephenson, Jr....... 1 16 17 1 23 24 41 
CP SEMEN cnclncanspepcege 2 17 19 2 19 21 40 
H B Vandeveer.......... 5 15 20 5 13 18 38 
F E Mendes.............. 8 6 14 8 9 17 31 


The two-man team contest was well maintained, six teams en- 
tering. Messrs. Marshall and Palmer were high with the limit, 50, 
Messrs. Brigham and Keyes being one less in the score. The 
scores, at 25 targets per man, were: 


Marshall ...... Hopkins ....... 

Palmer ....:... 3 22 2—50 Chapman ...... 8 12 4 
Brigham ....... 0 &@ 2 Mendes ........ 8 9 
Keyes .......+. 2 23 249 Bedford ........ 6 19 32 
F Stephenson..1 23 24 Vandeveer ..... 56 WwW 

G Stephenson,Jr1 20 2i—45 Notman ........ 2 1 21-36 


Shoot for trophy, 26 targets, expert traps; handicap allowances 
added: 


Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
2 2D 18 





Bedford Notman .......+.. 
2 2 Chapman ........ 8 2 @ 
2 8624 EGPCS. wroveescacee .. a ome 
F Stephenson....1 23 24 ERODES ccccpenes 6 2 B 
Marshall ......... 6 16 22 BREED “noc evusevess 6 12 18 
G Stephenson, Jr. 1 21 22 Vandeveer ....... 5 9 14 


Fy for trophy, 25 targets, expert traps; handicap allowances 

added: 

Hdcp. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
5 20 25 $GStephenson, Jr.1 21 22 





shoovstee 6 8 28 scoommns B 
Palmer ........... sm MM Mendes ... oe nin ww 
Marshall ......... .. ae 2 Chapman ... 1 638 
BEE Anondwosebes 6 18 24 Hopkins me 
Brigham ........ oo 3 @ 
Shoot for trophy, 15 targets, expert traps; handicap allowances 
added: 
Hdcp. Brk. Tota!. Hdcp. I'rk. Total. 
Notman ......... 2 1 Bedford ........+. ® 2 
F Stephenson....0 13. 18  #Hopkins ......... 3 9 
G Stephenson, Jr.0 13 13 Mendes ......... 4 .. 2m 
Vaendeveer .......2 ll 13 Brigham ......... i Bae 
Marshall ........8 10 13 Palmer ........ wlt ® 


C. H. Chapman has offered a trophy for the best ten scratch 
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scores during the balance of ‘thes No allowancés will count 
in the totals, so that a scratch: will have as much chance to 
win as the man who has a big allowance. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Catstadt Gin Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J.—The New Year’s Day shoot of the Carlstadt 

un Club was well attended. The events were at 10 targets. The 
club is a new one, and its members are enthusiastic. here has 
been much improvement in the skill of its members since it was 
organized. The scores: 





Events: 12:0 ¢4-667 8 

J Vohs........cccecccescsccsevsccccoecs 4:6 6-464 9 4. 
[I Gempp.... 66942 6 & 56 
M Rasmus .. 668 4653 6 9 
W Tygert ... ee ee ee ee ek ee 
de Pauw... SUB VE i.e tebe es BD 
SOP ccoce S18 S38 8°74" BB .. 
Rasmus .... sos" 38 F 6 8 8 
Rasmus..... C7 2B Bi B- Bas cs os 

C Axford ...... ws VERS Bo Pre FG 
W Johnson ... oo BO 6 6 6 os 
M SS cccccces ° saa a So 
A Niederer ..... ie Fs 3B 
A RBEGGS ccovesosccccssoncvcdsvd cos © 00 cf cf we 8 


\Forester Gun Club, 


Forester Gun Club’s New Year’s Day shoot was another big suc- 
cess, although the day was bitfer cold and a good sharp wind 
was blowing. The live birds were a good, strong lot of fliers, and 
a goodly number got safely away. The manager kept a good 
warm club house, and served the shooters with a good, hot lunch 
at noon, followed with target shooting, and threw 1,600 targets 
during the afternoon. To prove the way this small club is 
growing in success, eight new members joined on this day, 
which we consider a record, 

Event No. 3 was a free event, with four prizes. The winners, 
after ques three times, shooting a miss-and-out. Winners: 
J. J. Fleming, turkey; Felger, chicken; Eams, can powder; D. 
Fleming, case s! 









C Smith G BB nc 02 0s 
Ed Jewell SB FT BS wo « 
BED SensensediadensEduhetieses ae ow 6. 
es ecdsoseessercesvesescooce _—- + 2s = 2 
Fleming Ee 2.8 BS 
ORNEE  oscvasespeccscs ° Seo os ee 
D Fleming, Jr Bue 0s — 
Pleming......cccccesee erecces 66 910 6 6 
Rite ..cce0e es be es e 
ae » 8 v6 s 
McDonald 66 90 ce ee 
Barkley ...... volPiao-"6% -e0 « 
Stanton 66 9765 4 
Trobridge ht. ES ree 
Felger .... 6 1 8 s 
Ge Cubvoswbeovesessevécs 14 es- 00 08 
Seven birds, optional sweeps: 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Lambert, 27........sesseeeeeee ecosvectbs ---00011114~—Csisxs. oe 
D Fleming, 28.. Sevgosocecovoved 
James, 28......... bbb codsosvoocene 1110020—4 
J, J_ Fleming, 29............... eveecceceseeeecthOll2—6 02002*0—2 
© BAER, “Th ecccccnccteccnctossoncscocce eoeeeeBtlOO2Z2—5 ws a eee . 
aaa sudepboes senseevececesesdtdlLl—6 20211"2—5 
Beobridge, 29.......-ccieccecchoccecescseeee OLIOMI—6 1212221—7 


Joun J. Freminc, Sec’y. 


Newton Gun Club. 


Newton, N. J., Jan. 13.—The Newton Gun Club held a live-bird 
shoot last Saturday, on their grounds, and the feature of the day 
was a match between the Newton and Dover gun clubs, 

A cold wind was blowing. Two h people were present. 
The conditions were ten men on a side, at 10 birds each, loser to 
pay for birds and supper, 28yds. rise and unknown traps. 

The birds being a fair lot, both sides started in confident of 
awe. But, alas! luck was against the Newton boys. They hit 
their birds, but were unable to stop them, while the Dover boys 
came up loaded for bear, and when a bird was hit it stopped like 
the old ee eae to go again. At the ending of 
the eighth round, Newton —-e unable to overtake their op- 
ponents, withdrew from the match with these words on their lips, 
“We will show them next time!” The rest of the afternoon was 
spent shooting sweepstake, miss-and-out. 

The Newton boys net io ¢, are willing and anxious 
to shoot a similar match with the gentlemen of Newton who stood 
and looked on, and who killed so many birds at a game supper 
the other night, who claimed they could pick ten men who could 
beat them. “Pick them out, you; we will try it.” 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Dover. Newton. 
ere errceet 
KARKKLA KALA 
Hinchman....% 202% 22 2—1 Savacool......0 at i a. 
ASCs AED Lom S181 9014 
‘ALF ATAAP KAKA 
Drake........01012 (9 2~6 E Charr., esd 0)s-5 
88125855) —21881881 
PTAPAAKRAYA ARLRARKKR 
Cook......++-%2020202 29 Backester 1222112 0—7 
seanenat AS83560 
KRALARALR KRAARS 
Baker........2 022218 1—7 iisoscnsasced ees se li-s ' 
25428512 54548418 
ANVATARAL WLAA LANA ‘ 
Philips. 1220210626 Tidaback.....19 00120 0-4 
62248845 48514144 
5 SAKALLLKA KKRALARA 
Wright,.....-3002929 2-6 ie ccesecd 2122119 2—8 
69655158 Aps2 3298 
AKKLAKA PARARRILR 
Taylors... 939292198 Wells,......090002 1 0-8 
54548148 8844551 
LPARLAR u TLAARKKR 
West....0000.1 109139 1—7 Cornine,.....0020231 -—¢ 
5621998 S94beiss 
KRRLALKAA ARLKAA 
Johnson,,...2 8°29 019-5 Smith.......4011221 239-7 
SOI S4855 distiiss 
emi TARALAR ANLAALA 
Munson;s.. <3 22220%—¢—¢3 H Charr.....901101 1 05-2 
FAIRsHAKE. 


The Forest AnD Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
nent, instruction and information between American sportsmen, 
The editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents, 

»Subscriptions may. begin. at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 
particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iii, 


- (Jan. 18, 1902. 


Hazard Ltve Bird Chameionship. ‘— 
Cutcaco, Ill, Jan. 11—I am pleased to hand you herewith 
ssession of the d Pow. 


copy of ‘a challenge to contest for po i 
der Company’s live-bird championship trophy, which reaches me 
this morning from Russel Klein, Spirit Lake, Ia., and is in turn 
transmitted to you ard to the Hazard Powder Company. 

Mr.. Klein, it will be remembered, is of the amateur class of 
sportsmen, a brother-in-law of Mr. Fred Gilbert, and, for one of 
so slight a build, a very good shot. 

As the days for practice at the traps approach, preparatory to the 
one grand shooting event of the United States, interest in shooting 
matters seems to awaken as if subjected to the beneficent influence 
of a warm south wind. 

Unless all signs fail—and this is the wrong season of the year 
for such failures—there will be battles and rumors of battles of 
especial interest to the sporting public very sortty, . SR 

. Ric. 





Spirit Laxg, Ia., Jan. 10.—Desiring a contest with Mr. C. W. 
Budd, Des Moines, Ia., for possession of the Hazard Powder 
Company’s live-bird championship trophy, I have this day de- 
posited requisite forfeit, and given notice to donors of cup. 

Russert Kvern. 


Trap Around Reading. 


ReapineG, Pa., Jan. 4.—The Spring Valley Shooting Association, 
of this city, held a target shoot to-day on their grounds, near 
this city. Sweepstake events at 10, 15 and 20 oagete composed the 
programme for the day, The day was not a good one for shooting, 
as the cold greatly hindered the shooters, and as a high wind made 
the targets very irregular, the scores made were below the average 
The principal event, 20 targets, for a fine Holstein bull as first 
Reise, attracted forty-three entries, and was finally won by Lee 

Jertz, captain of the Spring Valley Club; who broke 19 out of 20, 
Three tied on 18 for second prize, a fine revolver. The shoot was a 
success, 

Shamokin, Pa., June 7.—The following officers were elected at the 
meeting of the Shamokin Gun Club, held this evening: President, 

. E. Harrold; Vice-President, U. H. Pritchard; Captain, A. B, 

ongshore; Vice-Captain, J. W. Ritchie; Secretary, T. Bough- 
ner; Treasurer, F, G. Seyler. 

Bridsboro, Pa., Jan. 10.—The Bridsboro Rod and Gun Club held 
a business meeting this evening, and closed up all unfinished busi- 
ness for the past year. At the next meeting, Jan. 30, arrangements 
will be made to hold a two days’ shoot in March, at targets, live 
birds and sparrows, USTER. 


Bostoa Shooting Association. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—Herewith find scores of the all-day 
tournament _of the Boston Shooting Association, at Wellington, 
Mass., on Jan, 11: 





Events: 1234567 8 90WNW134 15 1617 
Targets: 165 15 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2 1515 15 2 Av. 
Le Roy... -RBBBIBBITWNWU4NWW131316 .& 
Herbert -HKEUMEBIDOLRLEUENNBUU19 Ww 
Dennison 42 8HWRWULITMN 84 916 .7 
orace.. -BSIULRMBBULRIM. eo ofS 
Sewall. ome DB ae Dias ce ts. on cok +» 67 
Bond.. -u $0 9nMn.... 71 
Wild.. +. -» BRBIIBLIB 81 
Griffith. - 13 15 14 15 10 10 19 83 
Woodruff 8 9 816102.. . wt 
Tozier... oe ce co ce cs Abie 9 7 . 
Miller . BB 6 6 .b4 
PE eaccccsee on'ee 4 16.73 
Bullard........ ee 12 .& 
WOES. .c0es se we os ‘ ii 7 .B 
PEENNED Ni ctrosce Use. 00:05 neice lee Ko Sh ap 0 SRE co ce hl 
Events 1, 4, 7, 11, 13, 14, 17, as angles; events 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 
15, unknown angles; events 3, 6, 16, reverse. HERsBeErr. 





Frankford Gun Club. 


FRankrorD, Pa., Jan. 11—On its grounds at Summerdale, Pa., 
the Frankford Gun Club had as the main event the club handicap 
at 10 live birds, $% entrance, optional sweep, Rose system of divi- 
sion of the moneys. The scores: 
















Morris, 28 --2022222222—9 Myers, 27.. « -2122121100—8 
Ridge, 30. 2°22221222—9 Morrison, - 0222012212—8 
King, 30... Duke, 29. 1120222201—8 
Edwards, 30 22*2222122—9 Cowan, « -2%20222022—7 
Murray, 26 1112112021—9 Felix, 30... «+ +4%2220222*—6 


Dalton, 2. | 


‘ once miss-and-out events, $1 entrance, 28yds. rise, were shot, as 
lollows: 


First event: King 1, Morrison 6, Morris 8, Ridge 8, Cowan 8, 
Duke 8. 


—ae BO 


Second event: King 0, Morrison 0, Dalton 0, Smith 2, Morris 
3, Ridge 3, Felix 3. 
vans event: Myers 0, Ridge 1, Morrison 1, Morris 2, King 3 
elix 





Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wo tcort, N. Y., Jan. 8—The day was dark. 
scores were made: 


MIE, ED... cnsacesaccchinensesvasenal 0111111011111111111111111—23 
1110100110111110101111111—19 
1001111111111111190110111—22 
Fowler, B....iccvcee Soneusscorevedsivatsdid 1111111111101101110111111—22 
1111100011001111111111011—19 
1111001111011111111111111—22 
1111111111101111111010001—20 
1110111111111111111011101—22 
+ -1110111011011111101101010— 
1010110110111111101111111—20 
00010 —1 
SOG’ coccyvorpecvsocccecoevcnseccestese ++. -10111011000 —6 


The following 








Clearview Gun Club, 


Darsy, Pa.—The Clearview Gun Club, at Darby, at its annual 
meeting elected officers as under: President, A, W. Harkins; 
Vice-President, W. Paist; Secretary and treasurer, Harry B. Fisher; 
Board of Governors: B. F, Carr, A. Edwards and H B. 
Fisher; Scorer and Handicapper, Vincent Oliver; Field and Team 


Captain, W. H. Downs. The first of the new series of club shoots | 


= = club prizes will be held on the club grounds, at Darby, on 
an. 18, 





Ideal Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich., = 8.—The third regular live-bird trophy of 
the Ideal Shooting Club was held Jan. 7, at Wyandott. . This is the 
score at 15 birds: Woods 15, Marks 9, Guthard 10, Linderman 13, 
Lewis 10, Parker 14, Baumler 9, Buttler 

9, Eilbert 12, Cicotte 8, Sansouci 11, Toll 13, A. J. Loronger 13, J. 
Loronger 12, McCourt 8, Clark 11. 


J. S. Linperman, Sec’y. 


She Owed Grimm a Thaler. 


I heard an interesting anecdote of Jacob Grimm the. other day. 
One of his poutine iry tales ends with the words. “whoever 
refuses to believe this story owes me a er.” 

One winter morning a ttle Jewish st rang the deor-bell is 
Berlin and asked the servant if Herr, Prof. Jacob Grimm was @ 
home, When informed that he was not, she said, politely: 

“Will you please hand him this thaler when he returns?” 

The servant took the coin, glanced at it curiously, and inquired 
who sent it and what it was for. ; 7 

ae — a aww myself,” said the little girl. 

what for?” 
muse I don’t believe the story about the wolf”=Ghicag? 


Cabanaw 11; Schroeder. 
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Choke-Bores or Cylinders. 
’ From “Experts on Guns and Shooting.” 


Tue theory and practice of shooting forward never seem to agree, 
We all acknowledge the theoretical necessity of shooting forward; we 
none of us subscribe to the distance theory says we ought to shoot 
before our game. Even great shooters cannot agree over this 
subject except in this, that they all condemn the theoretical dis- 
tances as absurd and impossible; but a great deal of the disagree- 
ment is tterely a different use of terms. What, for instance, is , 
“switig’? Sportsmen are apt to use it to express two totally 
different things. ere is an instance of what we mean, being a 
quotation from a letter already published: . : 

“Now, a shott time ago I had the pleasure of witnessing a really 
first-rate shot—namely, Earl de Grey—all through a day’s covert 
shooting, when nearly 500 pheasants were killed, and I observed 
that invariably, when the pheasants afforded timie, his lordship 
deliberately aligned his gun by oviaging with the bird, often to the 
extent of several yards of its flight. mee or twice, when birds 
and rabbits were crossing a narrow open space, he put up his 

un with a swing, but not getting ‘on’, dropped it without firing. 
at one hot corner I noticed Lord de Grey fire so quickly as to 
empty three guns before the first discharged could be reloaded, 
and about this time I saw three pheasants falling to. his gun at 
one time. he missed with the first barrel he almost always 
followed with a deadly second without apparently taking his gun 
from the shoulder, from which I concluded that he swung his gun 
fromm the first to the second shot.” ; : 

he writer here, in our opinion, correctly uses the word “swing.” 

There are the double acts of following the game up and “swing- 
ing” in front. We regard this latter term as anything that is done 
te a in front of the game, whereas “following” is a lower form 
of the same thing, and merely means trying to catch up the game 
for alignment when the gun is at the shoulder. Following round 
is usual p Conger by the oracles, and when it is done to excess 
and to danger, so it ought to be; but, all the same, alignment of 
a fast-coming-over bird cannot always be got without it, It is 
evident that if the above letter correctly describes Lord de Grey’s 
method, he not only “follows” to get alignment, but also after- 
ward “swings” to get in front of his game. 

But “swing” is a term that has been used to do duty for some- 
thing different to either of these actions. In a letter to us, 
quoted at length in a previous chapter, Lord Walsingham seems 
to understand the term to mean throwing the gun up to the 
shoulder and ahead of his game in a single action, It is not the 
ordinary setise of the term, and we think this action best described 
as throwihg tp the gun to a point ahead of the game. He was 
describing shooting at wood-pigeons, birds that, as every sports- 
man khows, go off at a tangent the moment they see the sports- 
mah move to raise his gun. Game birds do not do this, although 
teal on occasion can shoot 30yds. perpendicular into the sky as 
they see the shooter raise his gun, and be well out of shot by the 
time it is up, 

Game birds, when they once have selected a line of flight, are 
comparatively very hard to turn. Why, it is difficult to say, for 
when they are on foot they are sensitive to the faintest movement, 
and a gunner standing outside a covert where he can be seen by 
the running pheasant will get no sport if he is not as still as a 
statue. Hares and rabbits are not half so sharp-eyed as game 
birds, especially pheasants, but even they will not come to a 

unner who cannot stand still. We have always had wonderful 
uck in obtaining a fair share of the bag wherever: we have been 
shooting, and it has been mostly in consequence of the inability 
of many sportsmen to stand still and to “hold their noise,” as 
they say in Lincolnshire. 

he late Bromley-Davenport describéd how you should, by 
shooting in front, only hit a rocketer in the head-and neck. So 
much depends upon the distance. Up to 25 or 30yds. it is possible 
to shoot for the head and neck, but beyond that distance to do 
so would be to run great risk of missing altogether, or only 
hitting with the last and weakest pellets in a charge, as may be 
seen by examining the position of the pheasant, C, in regard to the 
column of shot represented in Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 1 he is 
entering the column as it has mostly passed him, and, if anywhere, 
he will get the shot in the head and neck. This is likely enough 
at 20 to 25yds., but it is very unlikely when the column has 
lengthened out, as is here represented. A, in the same column of 





Fifteen feet column of shot from choke-bore, show- 


ing position of pheasant A, well timed for 40yds., 
and position of pheasant C, well timed for 20yds. and 
badly timed for 40yds, 


shot, represents a pheasant just omtaring the column to a well- 
timed shot, just as it reaches his line of travel, which is toward 
the point, B. In Fig. 2 this bird is represented to have passed 
the point B considerably before all the choke-bore column has 
come up. This is because he has to fly 2ft. or 2ft. 6in., while the 
slowest of the shots are traveling 15ft. He is going possibly one- 
fifth this pace, and will get through when they have covered about 
12ft. Gin. out of the 15ft. With a cylinder gun, as in Figs. 3 and 
4, the bird has to go twice the distance to get through the col- 
umn of shot, while it is passing his line of flight. This he cannot 
do, and so he gets the full benefit of the cylinder pattern, and 
only a portion of that of the choke-bore at 40yds. from the gun. 
This perhaps has something to do with the popularity of cylinder 
guns for game shooting, in spite of the fact that choke-bores hold 
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the field for pigeon shooting. It is easy to understand, therefore, 
that a cylinder may put more shot into crossing me than a 
choke-bore, even if equally well directed, ahd it is elear that the 
agrees of the patterns at a flat’ target is deceptive. 

The degree of inaccuracy of sim that may, neverthéléss, ny 
luck, score with the cylinder is also very much greater than wit 
the choke-bore. In nig. 5, representing a cylinder’s colunin of 
shot, 4ft. across and 20it. long, H represents a pheasant having 
almost passed before the shot arrive—a kill, perhaps, with a stern 
shot, with broken legs most likely. I represetits a bird just en- 
tering, shot ay just-the proper allowance in front; and J is 
a pheasant whose head and neck enter the rear of the colimh of 
shot just as the last of it passes the bird’s line of flight, and 
therefore represents the utmost possible allowance in front with a 
just possible kill. 

he bird is shown in two positions. First in his proper dis- 
tance behind the other two birds in Fig. 5; second, as he would 





Showing pheasants A and C, as in Fig 1, 
when the column of shot has passed. 


enter the rear of the column of shot in Fig. 6, when he had 
arrived at the line of flight of the shot—the latter still going five 
times the pace of the bird. 

It will be seen, then, that here is a possible variation of 8ft. in 

the position of a bird when a kill results, A very high choke-bore 
will give about 3ft. less, or 5ft, variation in the comparative posi- 
tions of the game and the shot, yet resulting in a possible kil, 
_ But this only applies to the distance of variation on the correct 
line of flight. Once deviate from that line and, as we have pre- 
viously tried to make clear, the chances of hitting with each kind 
of bore vary, not by square measure any longer, But by the cubic 
space covered by the shot. It is a common assertion of the choke- 
borers that if a man cannot shoot with a choke-bore it is because 
he is not good shot enough. We trust that Figs. 1 and 2 may do 
something to dispel these ideas. At driven game a shooter is 
handicapped by a choke-bore far beyond the difference of spread 
upon the target between its and the cylinder’s shot. 

In another chapter we have stated the lengths of the columns of 
shot, based on Mr, Griffith’s measurements, to be at 40yds. from 
the muzzle, 12yds. for a cylinder and $yds. for a choke-bore. These 
results were obtained by measurements obtained by Mr. Griffith’s 
revolving target. This turned at the rate of 200ft. per second— 
less than a third of the mean velocity of the shot over the distance 
between the first and the last pellet. The photographs of targets 
taken in this way have therefore to be multiplied so as to be 
equivalent to making the target revolve as fast as the shot traveled. 
Here we have taken 20ft. column of shot from the cylinder barrel in- 
stead of 36ft., because in practice the straggling shot do not count for 
much, A careful examination of Mr. Griffith’s photographs of 
revolving targets, and a —— remembrance of pellets that had no 
power to get beyond a rabbit’s skin (any one who is shooting 
rabbits will, if he asses his hand over those killed, find a large 
proportion of shot have penetrated only the skin), assure us that 
we do well to neglect to count on the slower pellets. Yet, if 
any one believes they are of service he may. in theory add 3ft. to 
the 8ft. of inaccuracy of allowance permissible for the cylinder, 
and make Ilft. of it, and one foot to the 5ft. of the choke-bore 
and make 6ft. of it. In practice he can do nothing of the kind; 
and surely 8ft. of possible variaticn cught to be enough for any 
one at 40yds. We think it is enough to explain the difference 
between the theory and practice of aiming in front. 

A bird going sixty miles an hour—no unusua! pace in a breath 
of wind, to say nothing of a gale—travels 13ft. while the shot 
travels from the muzzle to 40yds, distance. This reduces the ab- 
solute necessary allowance of a well-timed shot to anything be- 
tween 5ft. and 13ft., for the spread of the shot, longitudinal and 
lateral, accounts for 8ft. of. it. 

We do not regard the personal equation nor the time of ignition 
after the pull of the trigger; if we did, these would be constants, 
and necessitate additional allowance always. We do not regard 
them because when a shooter is in form he times his shot to leave 
the barrel as he gets his aim; he does not time himself to pull the 
trigger when he gets exactly on the spot, but when he sees that he 
is going to get there. The variation of allowance necessitated by a 
too hard or too light pull off ought to prove to any one that puli at 
any rate is made allowance for, and actually takes place before the 
gun comes to the desired spot. A well-known phase or quality 
always present in good form is when the hand and eye work to- 
gether. It is in everybody’s mouth, and yet it would have no 
meaning unless it meant that the hand is obedient to what the 
senses tell the eye is going to happen in preference to what has 
happened, . 

We think that the following analysis extracted from the columns 
of Land and Water, in 1877, will answer the purpose of setting 
out this point clearly: ’ 

“Sir—I_ am always glad to be of use if I can, but I doubt 
whether I shall be able to satisfy your inquiring correspondent, 
‘One Wishing to Learn.’ I was careful, when [ first wrote to 
you a fortnight ago, to say that what I considered the first rule 
and the only rule which can apply to everybody is: 

“Q.—Every man being different, his success will depend upon 
different and often opposite rules? 

“A,—Believing this most thoroughly, how is it possible I can 
‘lay down the law’? I can only reply to most of these questions, 
subject to differences of individuals. To begin: 

“O—In what position is the gun held when at the ready? 
.—That rather depends upon whether the shooter shoots from 
the right shoulder or the left. Perhaps I can best reply by getting 
on to the next question. 


“ 
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“Q.—Should the ‘ready’ position be the same in the butts as in 


the open? 

Ma ae way 4 no. In the case of a right-shouldered man the 
muzzle will be held bearing slightly to the left and upward in the 
butts. This positiott would be exceedingly difficult to keep in a 
day’s tramp upon the moots. Nevertheless, as near to it as cam 
be made comtiortable to the shootét should be maintained when 
— i$ expected, especially if wild stiots are to be accounted for. 
fhe gun will be carried with the muzzle pointing still miore to the 
left in walking up fame, but never so much as to cover, by any 
excuse, the man walking further to the left, and the muzzle should 
always be well up, or down, so 4s not to point into a man who hap- 
pened to be, by accident, in its lime. I am doubtful whether it is 
correct to speak of the ‘ready’ in walking up game, for unless 
game is immediately expected, the gun is mot earried in a position 
answering to the ‘ready,’ but is thrown into it by the action which 
afterward brings it to the shoulder. Watch a shooter surprised by 
a rise of partridges, and you will observe that the artis and muzzle 
are first extended in the ditection of the birds, the gun going up 
pasting their way before it is brought to the shoulder. If the 

irds are going straightaway it is ptlled straight in, and the shot 
leaves the barrel as the stock touches the shoulder; if, on the 
contrary, it is a crossing shot or a tall pheasant, the action is the 
satne as in the butts, from the moment after the gun has reached 
its furthest outward position (never having stopped, for it is 
almost a segment of a circle which is described by the hands) it 
crosses the — as the stock comes back to the showlder, and 
keeping in the same line with the moving quarry, the trigger is 
pressed at that instant which the shooter feels will enable thé shot 
to leave the muzzle as soon as he has got it to the proper distafie¢ 
in front; in his best form that instant will be as the gun touches 
the shoulder. The best shot in the world is not always able to 
insure success of this method; if he is out of form he will ‘poke 
at ’em’ and ‘follow,’ like his neighbors, until he has ‘felt his 
fingers,’ that is, until form comes back to him, and by this poking 
and following he will kill if he has time. ‘ : 

“Q— And 8 I understand him rightly, that when the gun is 
properly wielded, the swinging is done with the butt away from 
the shoulder, as the gun is rapidly brought up from the ‘ready’ 
position to the ‘present and fire’ in one same_ instant; 
and that the butt ought not to rest against the shoulder until 
the shooter, having made up his mind where to send the shot to 
intercept the line of flight of the game, swings up the gun from 
the ‘ready’ position to the present, and pulls the trigger instanta- 
neously as the butt touches the shoulder? Ought ‘swing’ merely 
to be the movement from the ‘ready’ position to the present, or can 
it also be a correction of the aim afterwards? 5 

“A.—The first part of this question I have already replied to as 
well as I am able; to the latter portion, I do think ‘swing’ ought 
to be accomplished before the gun touches the shoulder, but, as 
I have before said, it cannot always be done, even by the best 
shots, so that what ‘ought to be’ and ‘what is’ are not always 
identical. ‘Swing,’ it should be remembered, has no technical 
meaning other than its dictionary one; it may therefore descend 
into ‘following.’ 

“Q.—1l presume the gun ought to be kept still at the ‘ready’ 
position until the shooter has made his instantaneous calculations, as 
the driven bird comes into range? 

“A.—Certainly, no movement should be made until the gun is 
quickly brought up. But I fancy a great mistake exists in think- 
ing the shooter can tell where to shoot while the gun is still at 
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Twenty feet of cylinder column of shot, showing 
position of well-timed shot in regard to 
pheasant E, 


the ready. The successful point, in my opinion, is never settled 
until the gun is on the point of covering it. Indeed, it cannot 
be termed a point at all; it is a line in the direction of flight, and 
when the gun has covered a certain space more of it than the bird 
has, the trigger is pressed. 

“Now comes the most difficult question to answer, and yet the 
most unimportant, I believe, 7 

“O.—Should the swing cease as the gun comes to the shoulder, 
or should it be continued afterward? 

“A.—To the beginner, I would say, swing on, because you can 
do no harm by attempting it, and you may do harm by attempting 
to check your swing. The experienced shooter, however, allows the 
kick to stop the swing willingly, for two reasons: First, he knows 


the shot Beve tome the barrel before he feels the kick; second, he 
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“To young shooters wishing to kill driven game, I would sug- 
cc that they should do exactly as crack shots do when they are 
eeling for their lost ‘form,’ that is, take lots of time, get on the 
advancing bird with the gun at sho.jder if the line cannot be got 
earlier, and then bring it away in front, and pull as it comes with- 
eut attempting any check whatever; by these means they will 
have started on the right road, and they have only to learn to put 
on the steam, as it were, which they will readily do as they gain 
confidence. fear, however, I am a poor hand at giving advice, 
although I know many better shots whe are much worse. 

“An Op Inpran.” 

It will, we fancy, be clear to many good shots that we have 
not in practice got mear enough to our game, even yet. They 





Position of pheasant E when column of 
shot has traveled 20ft. 


neither make an_ allowance of 13ft., nor 5ft. either, and yet they 
kill. Sir Ralph Gallwey advises the aiming the length of a pheas 
ant before the bird; 3ft. would not do for us, but we can, never 
theless, understand its doing perfectly well, provided the swing is 
enough. We may agree with “An Old Indian” that recoil stops 
swing, but we know that the shot are out of the barrel then, and 
it is clear that any lateral movement of the barrel imparts lateral 
momentum to the shot. Any one who has seen parcels thrown 










Fig. 5.—Showing greatest degree of inaccuracy of aim possible with 
20ft. column of shot from a cylinder gun. 


from an express train on to a platform would know that momen- 
tum imparted at right angles to a momentum already acquired 
does net counteract it. We think that if any one could swing his 
gun muzzle at the rate of sixty miles an hour he need give no allow- 
ance to birds traveling that pace. Swing, however, cannot be ac- 
complished at such a pace. The shooter is figuratively the axis 
of the circle. The bird is on the outside circumference. The gun 
starts behind and gets past the game in alignment; but after all, it 





Fig. 6.—The pheasant J represents how the last pheasant, Fig. 5, 
will enter the column at the moment of its passing his line of flight. 


does not take much real speed to do that. But whatever value is 
got out of the lateral momentum—and it must be some (for a 
shooter cannot swing fast and stop suddenly, however he tries to 
do it)—it all goes to reduce the necessity for allowance in front 
Thus, the quicker the bird the quicker the swing, and the 
more lateral momentum the _ shot gets. This is, to a 
certain extent, a mechanical estimate of speed of game, 
and acts accordingly. With us it does so up to yds. o1 
so, but beyond those distances we cannot say it does. Fast cross 
ing bisds are always more difficult when high up or a distance 
off. The reason appears to us to be that, being further away from 
the axis of the circle, they are at the same speed of flight, moving 
apparently slower, necessitating a slower movement of the gun to 
keep up with and get in front of them, and it is in consequence of 
this, and the slower speed of the shot, that so much more apparent 
angle or allowance is necessary beyond 30yds., than nearer. 
Knother possibility is that if a shooter swings in front of his 
game, and without attempting to stop the gun, pulls trigger as it 
gets 3{t. ahead of the bird (Sir Ralph Gallwey’s method), there is 
no knowing how much his gun points ahead when the shet 
actually leaves the barrel. To the individual shooter it may be a 
constant, but as it will vary with the speed of the swing, and there 


fore with every shooter, it is best of course for us to leave it 
severely alone. : 
Wenatchee Gun Club. 
Wewnatcree, Wash., Jan. 3.—We have recently organized a gun 


club under the name of the Wenatchee Gun Club. At our first 
meeting we enrolled twenty-two members, which is a very good 
start, considering the size of the town. With the exception of a 
few members, we are all green at trapshooting, but with practice 
and perseverance we hope to be able to send you a few 
in the near future, 

Tne names of members are as follows: C. B, Richardson, H. S. 
Simmons, John Lillis, Ellsworth France, E. F, Morris, G, A. 
Perkins, Percy Scheble, Fred Honner, L. O. Hall, F. M. Scheble, 
A. A. Bousquet, D. A. Beal, L. V. Wells, Mr. McLeod, A. A. 
Fuller, Guy C. Brown, R. A, Scheble, Fred Reeves, Dr. G. W. 
Hoxsey, J. E. Porter, A. N. Courtway, Clyde France. 

i ; A. A, Bousgusr, 


scores 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Tue New Year’s Day shoot of the Cincinnati Gun Club had 
team races and target contests as main features. The live-bird 
events follow: 

Team race No. 1: 








Wirt . 2200222212262200200202222—17 

Settles 2220202221121120202222112—21—38 

Mackie 2202222°22222220202222220—20 

CARSON . oc ccccpvnncgebecosdbnceseUiedl 20222200*2222220*2010*210—15—35 
Team race No. 2: 

EE napéoctouns 2112021202220121222212212—22 

Settles -1112222222100011012211101—20—42 

Mackie 2222222222222222222222202—24 

Gambell 212111022210*102122101222—20—44 
Team race No. 3: 

PIE 2. sthksstvoovesgneesedivasoces este 

Ahlers 

Morris 

FES ex pcvecesacgepecupeoscccaccupappen 






Practice, at 25 birds: 


een 2121222222211212121122211—25 
Mackie ceovccccscteesecesossecccecuveunebe 

Waedall cocccvccccscnssecconcecdsovestnesd 

DR. vacshaswosbchsvcnbe cocdewoksheenieeul 0001011111112212112222121—21 
BOMGOT, aiccnsstcscbetasscncczecsosécnetnoan 1*211%2221121221020222202—20 
Parner JGWOR. .cvcddsscescoccesoesovenseail 0220101220101222202022211—18 
PORNO - ciccsncnowscetisspeosevessperehte 000201*01112212120°211221—17 
GEO  sdvevencscsoenbenpebsconcccsvepeseee 1122002011010110100012221—16 


Jan 4.—The first contest _of the Cincinnati Gun Club for cash 
prizes took place to-day. The scores: R. Trimble (20) 44, Ahlers 
(19) 42, Maynard (19) 42, Gross (16) 39, Hermann (16) 38, Gambell 
(18) 38, Osterfeld (18) 37, E. Trimble (17) 37, Heyl (19) 35, Block 
(15) 34, Corry (16) 33, Goodman (16) 32, Jay Bee (19) 31, Van Ness 
(14) 29, Littleford (14) 29, Randall (16) 29, Roll (18) 28, Donnally 
(17) 28, R. G, Ward (16) 29, Ackley (17) 26, Falk (16) 25, Butts 
(15) 21. 

The conditions are: Twenty-six contests at 5) targets each, 
commencing Jan. 4, at 1.30 P. uM. and a contest on each alternate 
Saturday thereafter. Handicaps 14 to 22yds. Class shooting. All 
ties divide. Each shooter must be a member of the club in good 
standing and participate in at least eighteen contests to be eligible 
to division of moncy. Money to be divided, viz.: $10, $12.50, 
$15, $17.50, $20, etc., as purse will permit. 

Jan. 8.—The weather was fine, there was a light wind and the 
birds were first class. The race started at 1:20 o’clock and finished 
at 4:50; 135 birds per hour. The visitors (all members of the club) 
were: Heikes, Rike, Mumma, of Dayton, O.; Ira Post and Wool- 
ford, Spencerville, Ohio. There was no chance for a straight score, 
Trimble and Morris were the only two with one miss. The race 
was unfinished on account of darkness. Those who finished out 
are from out of the city, and shot their last 5 birds when the 
birds were hard to see. The single trigger on Heikes’ Remington 
was much admired. 

The event was the second contest for the Parker gun trophy, at 
25 birds, the scores of which only three were finished: 









OS ear re 2022222022222222222222222—23 
SNA, Wind nev vanetannenyer 2222222222020012222220000—18 
MOD... cacnvsecnsens 22221002211121222122 

Du Bray, 2222222222202220022 

TO “Miteeskovesavsecs 22112101122*21201*12 

po | ES 22221222222222222202 

SEL,” Weick uecssbensded 221222*112201122*110 

ARETE, Th. nacsesencsbe 111**212122222212122 

Post, 30.... « -2222022122220*21222222220—21 
Waddell, 28 101202012212**111022 

aa PRs eketaeeeabsne 22222222012*21022200 
Gambell, 

ee Re 21120212222211222222 
ee ee 20122022222222022112 

Kohler, 27 02022120101100001110 

Bauer, 28 1*2202022*1102020222 
Hermann, - -10021202221111210202 

DE, Tissnicoraesenis 11001211*2022000112200011—15 
DRUM, “Pecos eneéctoncesevssietessessadgnalne 112210202122*2012102 
PONG as cuassecusectuteacovsseueee 20210012101222022101 

Lindsley, 90...........- sone . .02222220222222 

B B, 2.... . -1220201222*220 

SEMEN: Woe wes vedencisousscencctepsssenceae 2202022222220222002 


Boston Gun Club. 


3oston, Jan. 8.—The second serial prize shoot of the Boston 
Gun Club’s current series was held on their grounds at Wellington 
to-day, and though one of those days that is not wholly agreeable 
to a trapshooter, still as we had nothing to do with the conditions 
we made the best we could of it, and Tet it go at that. Nineteen 
shooters gathered to try and best the elusive bluerock, and while 
sometimes coming out ahead, it was easily seen that it gave them 
a good chase. 

Among the out-of-town visitors was Griffith, of Pasceag, and 
though slightly under the weather, as the scores will show, we 
trust it will be only a question of time when the old-time form 
will be seen and misses are few and far between, 

Other visitors were present from Brockton, Wollaston, Water- 
town, Fitchburg, and Auburndale, and the shooting continued with 
each event adding more interest than the previous one. The prize 
match had as high gun Putnam, with Woodruff a close second, 
followed by Philbrook two targets in the rear. Leroy, as usual, 
though handicapped with a 2lyd. mark, was among the first four, 
and the clever way in which he manipulated the scatter gun 
brought forth a good fair share of applause. Scores follow, all 
shooting handicap distance: 

Events 3 and 5 Sergeant; all others magautrap. 







Events: : 2 6°34 9 3.4 3:3 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 pr 15 15 10 10 
PD. Sib bisiscknabesdsneéien ae, a es ee ee, ae 
Leroy, 21.... See moe 9 5.” on ¢;. 0 
PER, DR senscrerspecscss ae eee ee eR de ce 
Barry, 16... , 2° eo Bowe 
Woodruff, 17 o C-6-e 2 22 Bw .. 
Pe. Th sesasagepsnaden Ds pa + Som. B.S 
B Peitoreok:, B6....ccccese See) a ae Ss Ue es 
MONG, -Dievesusosescseees . oo 2 2 es 
PE. . Mparioabesdecess Se ee I ae ae a 
TUE Tike kevecteéseenetse , 37 °3' 3 9 BR 2.8 
eS Ss, Se oe ae. ee 6k oe 
DERN, Micatcchcuscentes Soe we We ox ov: os, os 
DL, : Ubestoucibouscds ees Jet ee eae ee eee 
DEG Mh shancdedbebeause ee 08 oe 5 0 2 7 5 5 
PE, Mists vscsasteaueabn i. ee ae 
Leverett, 16......... eh 9 ee 
Fairbanks, 16....... ~» 5 4 4 7 
ey Se eee _ sesh we “Si We pe ne gh he eenae 
PECEO, * Dcanvusvesccteetseude i de ee ah wh) Se eb han, Len 

Prize match, 25 singles—15 magautrap and 10 Sergeant—distance 
handicap: 
SS aaa ee 011111111111101 +=—:1101011011—20 
Woodrakl, 17......0008 011001101011111 =: 111110141119 





C Philbrook, 16..... 111010011011010 = 1011110111—17 


Li Ts) ascanapnessulosdtakeansanbeel 101111101000111 =: 000011111116 
a 011111101011011 0111001010—16 
SOON. "UR <0: Shcanuabeeeaudeebaneeell 011010110101011 =: 1011110010—15 
hiss cows veeehebesteubas cael 001010100110010 0111111011—14 
EL. I. .0csccsasneesloinapnoseelll 000100110010000 = 0001111111.—11 
INR en so oa creat en ak petkGebm eee 110010911110100 =. 0010100001—11 
OP en TE eo cn a ceanb eel 100011010110100 —.9001100000— 9 
iis honor thas” et eat tot aie 011000100000001 0001111010 9 
Muldown, 1000100010— 8 
Bullard, 0010010001— 5 
Frost, 16 0000000000— 5 





Woodlake Gun Club. 


Wooptake, Neb., Jan. 7.—It was a fine day for trapshooting, 
barring a strong west wind, which blew directly from the score, and 
made the targets dip and dive in a most exasperating way. 

There were about twenty-five spectators and nine contestants, 
Mrs, W. A. Leach and Miss Ida Leach viewed the sport from 
oe earrings, the former lady keeping score to the entire satis- 
action o all. 

W. A. Leach made high score, 23 out of 25, running 17 straight 
before he dropped one, the scores running from this down to 9, 
which was low. Le Roy Leach and Mr. McDowell, from Brown 
county, tied for Class medal on 17, and on the shoot-off at 5 
birds, Leach won, breaking 5 straight, while his opponent could 
only account for 2 of his birds. 

Chrysler won Class B medal on the very good score of 16, but 
Johnny Day had blood in his eye, and immediately challenged 
him for it, and at it they went 12 birds to the man, and when the 
smoke cleared away the score showed Day 9, 8. 


[Jan. 18, 1902. 
















wasn’t satisfied, and challenged right back again, and another 12 
bird match was instantly in progress, with the result that Day 
walked off with the Class B medal pinned securely on the right 
side of his vest. Chrysler took his defeat good-naturedly, and 
promises to make it warm for Johnny next Sunday, and Johnny 
says he will be there to see it well done. > 

he shooting was undoubtedly high class, when it is considered 
thet, with one exception, all are new at the game. 

Regular weekly shoot next Tuesday at 1 P. M. 

Following are the scores at 25 targets: *W. A, Leach 23, Le Roy 
Leach 17, McDowell 17, W. L. Chrysler 15, — Day 13, John 
Dennis 13, Dan Dailey 13, Parker 9, Bakewell ; 

*Not eligible for medals, z 

Shoot-off for Class A medal: Le Roy Leach 5, McDowell 2. 

Shoot-off for third place: Day 4, Dailey 3, Dennis 2. 

Shoot-off for fourth place: Bakewell 3, Parker 2, 

First challenge match for Class B medal, at 12 birds ench: Day 9, 
Chrysler 8. 

Second challenge match for same medal, same conditions: ‘Day 


7, Chrysler 5. 
W. A. Leacs. 


The Hirschy Trophy. 


Minnearouis, Minn., Jan. 4.—The Hirschy trophy shoot yester- 
day only brought a small crowd. Birds were good, as can seen 
from the scores. 

Morrison and Bull shot a 35-bird race for $35 a side, birds extra, 
in which Morrison came out winner. Herewith you will find the 
scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


4588258848551215182124411 
RN EL ZEEPR CRT YSA TART IAR RAO 
Wig Soostsesseed 222*222292222222222%*2229% 2 9-93 
42451151455338544525888155 
VAR RMR KR SOZYASSOKAKKAKLARAKYS 
DMT cvaneSepuccsoeen 2QOLTLO1ILZ2ILVA2QAVIV6VLALWIFII1 ow 
$8545454221111%2122945144524 
WLRVTR CLERK CSA CEP RSARYVAK 
Rei nvocscasesess 12222112221222212122202 2 993 
2881514148442524558552451 
RT LWACLICT TRAYS ILZAARSAKTRA 
Sanith. coos coscesces 12022220222222220222229222 29 
1118255325254432252411281 
KA LTR LETIAST CR CALSAKRTTRARAKA 
eliiscccnxubsnesses 222222222222122022222022 2-93 
Shoot-off on 23: 
515244152248522 
TT YRASIZAKRARAYSA ' 
a, ccceukcacotceskcbsnvuesbetesnes 222222%212222120-14 
323145241525145 
PRAT LOA RERAA LL 
eds cum inncepeasedbeWishkueusshieis 2211222222012 1 0-18 
5 
q 
DN puke nk ehabbiaenebekh entrees 0 
en 
Hirschy..cccccccccccccccsscvccssecccssecsscsevecsvoussers 110 
ALAA 
Dich 2.455. coacbscbaeeendgssncabeudsestianen cahcebaeeaun raz3. 
“Tt 
I nod cc oeeeeie Mabe pKa aGhems , 406 Deaatals Oeaengut 0112221 
Jan. 5—Match shoot, 35 birds, -$35 a side, 30yds. rise: 
55281518158114815412 
VAAKAIYACLT CRRA SASS 
DemINOR sci cccessce<sc exes 2220212122222222102 2-18 
2222858342514585 
PARRA ALA GL 
2222231022222022 —18 81 
14245454123242451222 
DAK KAAAIC AHH AK ACTRA 
Bills cievspis Leesites veeeee22%21222220022222222-1% 
24825452121182 
LAATARKR CAD OE 
22222012222020 —11—28 
Bos 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Jan. 11.—There was a good attendance and 
plenty of shooting on the grounds of the Ossining Gun Club at the 
regular Saturday matinee, Jan. 11. Though the snow fell, it did 
not lessen the ardor of those who were entering in the sweepstakes: 









Events: 2 Ss 28.6 2.2 8 BS 
Targets: 15 15 15 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 
E D Garmscey.......++s++0+6 DOP Se. ks ae Sys ae oe ee 
W P Hall... So ae, Se, en: 96) ge SP 00. 90 
D Brandreth 12 10 w .. .. oe ee os B.d. i. 
H W Bissing... hc ae sees ee OE ee dm, oe 
I T Wasttburn...scccccvanes 09H 56778. nwWN 
R Kromer, Jr......0+-+++- ae. xe ee Le eae: “0m ee 
D O’CONNOF....ccccccccccee See oe ee ee 
W & Beeb. oh. conesectecs ie os ee. “xs ie one 
C G Blandford.........-+++ ios ae 2 
2 rere ng pion? ie” Bee TE tae ce Se 
G S Edgers......... auseeus ae ee ae ee 

Prize events: 

Events: . #2 2s 8 7 Ss 
Washburn, 122 9 6 10 13 13 13 
Garnsey, 1 2. 2 ee «eo oe 
Hall, Dae nccccccccccccecesscsse 8 Bee se eo oe 
Brandreth, - 2B BB 12 ay a 
peeneneens 7 oe ar 
Kromer, 2 Joa 

. c. G. B 


Richmond Gun Club. 


New York, Jan. 8.—The annual meeting of the Richmond Gun 
Club, of Silver Lake, S. -I., was held on Jan. 6. The treasurer’s 
report showed the club to be in a prosperous condition. The 
following were elected officers for the year 1902: Geo. Bechtel, 
President; John Schoen, Vice-President ; A.A Schoverling, Secre 
tary; F, J. Crystal, Treasurer, A. A. Schoverling, Captain. The 
club shoots are held on alter: ate Saturdays, at 2 P. M., and on 
every holiday. Targets reduced to 1 cent. Live birds 25 cents. 
Undersigned bids everybody welcome. 

A. A. Scnovertine, Sec’y. 


Omaha Gun Club. 
Jan. 


(owana, Neb., J 11.—The scores made at the 
Club's shoot to-day at live birds are as follows: 


Parmelee . -1221111111121122221112122—25 


Omaha Gun 









Stephiee cccukcb «tess. . . -2121121111111111121112120—24 
ERE Nevcecowessee’ « .22122*21112122222*1112222—23 
ERS. ondnvcvcneses » »-1211111122111212211111222—25 
eS RE Sere » «+++ -02211*1111121210211222222—22 
RE ah cu Bade cbs Sess sabesnatixcee ote 11111111*1202201*11110111—20 
PME chica owns soscvasiahteacd alot . -£02001*22120210 —8§ 
Sherman ..2101111111 —19 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Inauguration Day at Trenton. 
SPECIALLY REDUCED RATES Vi\ PENNSYLVANIA PAILROAD, 


For the benefit of those desiring to witness the inauguration of 
the Governor of New Jersey, at Trenton, on Jan. 21, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets to Trenton 
from all stations on its lines in New Jersey, and from New York 
City, on Jan. 30 and 21, good to return until. Jan. 22, inclusive, at 
aS a single fare for the round trip, (Minimum rate 2% cents.) 
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